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RoxaL DOYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH. “ARTISTS, 
uffolk-street, Pall Mall East, S.W.—WINTER EXHIBI' TION 
NOW OPEN, 10 till 5. Admission 1s. 

ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Sec. 


TYPE- -WRITING.—A Young Man, engaged ina 
Public Office, is desirous of employing his spare time in COPYING 
MSS. Terms moderate, and the greatest care may be relied upon.— 
Cuartes Harrison, 35, York-road, Western-road, Brighton. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS—The WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, 
Mall East, from 10 till 5.—Admission 1s. ; Catalogue 
ALFRED D. PRIPP, ws, Secretary. 


YPE-WRITING.—A LADY, experienced, 
desirous of EXTENDING HER CONNEXION. Novels, ~ Bag 
and all gn aegel oe accurately and promptly Copied. Excellent testi- 
monials | 4 we I-known Authors.—Address J. B., 79, Queen-street, 
ondon, 








WTON HALL, PETTER- LANE, E.C.—Mr. 

FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver the ANNUAL ADDRESS 
two POSITIVIST, SOCIETY on JANUARY 1, at 8 p-».— 
DECEMBER 31, at 8 _ ., ‘The Commemoration of the Dead,’ Mr. 
HENRY ELLIS. Fre 


NUS’S MIRROR, by Sir E. BURNE-JONES.—- 

The FINE-ART SOCIETY will shortly publish an ETCHING 
after this celebrated Picture by JASINSKI. Full particulars on appli- 
cation.—148, New Bond-street. 


pBzss CORRECTOR or READER,.—ENGAGE- 
MENT WANTED by a thoroughly experienced Gentleman. 
Bither aoe canes. or Business House.—Address Press, 53, Brunswick- 











ar ates or SECRETARY. 


A MARRIED LADY, late Newnham Student, with First-Class 
Honours, and with much experience with Young People. will 
CHAPERONE YOUNG GIRLS, and if desired keep up their Home 
Reading; or take charge of a Motherless Girl; or act as Companion 
and Secretary to a Literary Person. 


Address M. B., Granville House, St. John’s-road, Eastbourne. 


NIVERSITY of WALES.—Appointment of 
REGISTRAR. Salary 4001. a year.—Applications, with printed 
Testimonials, to Actinc-Rectsrrar, care of Messrs. Faithfull & Owen, 
Ul, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., before January 10. 1895. A 
knowledge of Welsh considered an important lifi 
are requested not to can 


Perins HEAD DOCK INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
—The HEAD MISTRESS of this School wel be appointed es 
Salary 120/., and 1/. 10s. Ca F stati 
caidation, aeperienee, and age, must be ae ed by pees 3 
. Dawes, Intermediate School, Pembroke Dock. Pre- 
ae a will - given to a Graduate. Copy of Scheme obtainable from 
W. D. Gzorce, Shire Hall, Haverfordwest, price 6d. 


A Vasre an PRIVATE SECRETARY.— 
WANTED, an Fee LADY, between Twenty and ‘Twenty- 
five years of age, who has had thorough Ness training. Stenography 
essential, and a a kKnowlelge of Foreign and Typing a recom- 
mentation, heeter t offers an exeptionsl opening. Commencing 
jn ee previous advertisement having produced one hundred 
table a a Hants, it is wg astogy that only qualified and quick 
— Mr rep! ly.— Address OURNALIsT, Messrs. Strect & Co., 30, 
, B.C. 




















, 





ANTED, after next Easter,a HEAD MASTER 

for WOLMER’S SCHOOL (Endowed), KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 

The curriculum is substantially that ofan English Grammar School, 
and is intended oe prepare pupils for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. Salary & year, with capitation fees in addition. The Head 
Master is s rogues by the Scheme to be a member of the Church of 


PI cations to be made, on or before January 12, to the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, Downing-street, London. §.W., from whom printed 
=. ae further intormation, may be obtained. 

miber, 1894. 





gouTH AUSTRALIA.—The UNIVERSITY of 
ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 

Applications for the above Professorship (vacant in consequence of 
the resignation of Prof. Boulger) will be reccived at the Office of the 
Avent-General for -outh Australia, 15. Victoria-street, Westminster, 
not later than Saturday, the 19th of January. Salary i. @ year. 
Duties commence on the Ist of June, 1895. Particulars of tenure and 
daties may be obtained at the Agent-General’ 's Office. 


[HE HARRIS FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY and 
MUSEUM, PRESTON. 
10 LITERARY and ART DIRECTORS, ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 
The FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the CORPURATION 
of PRESTON are prepared to receive applications from pro’ sae 
are rsons for the FORMATION of the HARRIS REF: 
RY and ART MU: SEUM. 








Applications for the or appoi its will be received 
tot later than January 16th, 1895, and i d both 
conjoined in respect of the literary and art functions. 
Aschedule of duties required to be peformed, with the terms of the 
tment or 2 ap which will aie be. for a limited period, 
, be had on application AMER, Town Clerk. 
wn Hall, Preston, December 12th, 1 
ELSH INTERMED [ATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 
Ms County Governing Body are prepared to appoint— 
MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
woes WELSHPOOL. MONTGOMERYSHIRE, at a salary of 160/. 
perannum, with a capitation payment of ll. 10s. for each Boy. 
A HEAD MISTRESS for the same School (GIRLS) at Welshpool, at a 
ott of 120]. per annum, with a capitation payment of 1/. 10s. for each 


Head Master must have Ry a Degree in the United Kingdom or 
intae British Possessions. A Head Mistress must have taken a Degree, 
Passed such University Examination as would, in the case of a man, 
me aualified for a Degree, and also have been trained or had expe- 
rience as a ‘Teacher. 
Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, price Sixpence 
aly printed & stating age and lifi and ied bi 
bh era copies of testimonials, must be sent in addressed ‘Clerk 
the County Council, Welshpool,” and marked ‘‘ For County Governing 
Boag not later than January 19 next. 
D. HARRISON, 


Clerk to the County Connell’ ’ Welshpool. 
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YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. Special ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Sh -writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
E. B. & I. Farnran, Hastings House. orfolk-eeroet, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand), 


Qn 

YYPE-WRITERS (SECON D-HAND),—Tre- 
mendous bargains in slightly soiled Remingtons, Barlocks, 
Hammonds, Yosts, Caligraphs. &c. Any Machine can be hired with 
option to purchase. Use of Machines taught free. Terms, cash; or 
easy terms. Ribbons and sundries for all Machines at reduced rates, 
Documents Copied with accuracy and dispatch. 100 Circulars Copied 
for 5s. Special attention to country orders. talogue free.—N. 
Taytor, Manager, National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane 

(Holborn end), London. Telephone No. 6690. 








I ECITALS.—‘A prince among elocutionists.” 
“Held the audience spellbound. "Magnet. “A highly talented 
elocutionist "—Cambridge Chronicle. “In the front rank Gs living elocu- 
tionists.”—Peterboro Express. * Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Xmas Carol,’ Seven 
Shakespearian Kecitals.—Bannspae, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 





UNDER the PATRONAGE of H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
LECTURES in DANISH LITERATURE, 
aT 


The PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker-street, London, W. 


A Course of FOUR CHRISTMAS LECTURES on the Danish Prose 
Poet ‘HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’ will be delivered in English 
on DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 31, 1894, at 3 o'clock, by Dr. KARL 
LENTZNER. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d. for the Course, 2s. fora Single Lecture, may be obtained 
in London at the Office, 32, Dorset-street, Kaker-street, W. Boag! — 
Messrs. Witt1aMs & Nonoate, 14, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 3 
and at the doors of the Portman Rooms; in Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press Depot, 116, High-street. Syllabuses gratis. 


SCHOOL of ANIMAL and LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING, 54, Raker-street, W.—Animal: Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
Mr. W. FRANK CALUDERON. Landscape: Tuesday, ‘Thursday, Satur- 
day, Mr. C. E. JOHNSON, R.1.—For particulars apply by letter. 


‘he PAUL'S SCHOOL, LONDON.— FOUNDA- 

TION SCHULARSHIPS.—An EXAMINATION for FILLING UP 
a few VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on the 15th 
JANUARY next.—For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's 
School, West Kensington, W. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — PRACTICAL 
WORK in PHYSICS for the B.Sc. and for the Intermediate 8c. 
Examinations of the University of London. 

This Class will meet from JANUARY 16 on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 
INGS at 7,and SATURDAY MORNINGS at 10, for Practical Work in 
Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

For further particulars apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. (For the 


Daughters of Gentlemen.) 43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N.W. 
GENERAL EDUCATION, Thorough and Modern wit 




















FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR 
DEAUX, KOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON, 
Deceased. 

TO ea Be AUTHORS, AND ALL OTHERS 
HOM If MAY CONCERN, 


As saeniving sei and pan of the Will of the above deceased 
“GEN A DUN,” I HEREBY WARN all Persons NOT to 








PUBL PRI or otherwise MAKE USE OP, in whole or in part, 
any LET TERS, TELE GRAMS, or other COMMUNICATIONS, written, 
sent, or made by the said General Gordon to any person or persons 
whomsoever, without first obtaining my licence and consent thereto in 
writin 

All applications for such consent to be made to Alexander Paris, Esq., 
Solicitor, Southampton. 


(Signed), 
L A. GURDON, Captain, 2nd Bombay Lancers. 
Poona, November 15, 1894 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer or Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
40 Students will be admitted in September, 1895. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for CompetitionTwelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department and ‘Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Srecrerary, at the College. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed ments, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 8s. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
ractical experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook Producing. 
‘onsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Buraues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


[HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only.—Ad the 
Secrerary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has See of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal-street. Lincoln’s Inn, 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of he Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’'s-buildings, E.C 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e, Card 
of Terms on application 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
i urers, &c., on application. 























careful Home Training. Special advantages for the study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Pupils preparei for University and R.A.M. Examina- 
tions. Fully qualified and certificated Resident English and hp 
Governesses, and large staff of Professors. Entire charge taken of 
Girls from India and the Herma Healthy neighbourhood ; bracing 
air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, 

For terms, List of Lecturers, Referees, &c., see Prospectus, to be 
had on application to the Principals. 

SPRL NG TERM BEGINS JANUARY 21. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE (LONDON) for WOMEN, 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W 
Founded 1849. Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 


LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 17, 1895. Pre- 
paration for all tree Examinations in Arts and Sciences of the University 
of London. Lectures in all Branches of Higher Education. Single 
Courses in any subjects may be attended. Four Laboratories are open 
to Students for Practical Work. Evening Lectures at reduced fees for 
Teachers. The Training Department provides Education in the profes- 
sion of Teaching. The Art School is open Daily from 10to 4. Special 
Lectures on Saturdays. All inquiries to be made of the Principal. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


Yrororra UNIVERSITY, 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION in the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, BEGINS 
‘TUESDAY, January 8. The Classes prepare for University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine, as well as for various Professions. Pro- 
spectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post free) from the 
REGIsrRaR. 

Lyddon Hall is open for the residence of Students whose homes are 
at a distance from Leeds. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly reliable ADVICE 


4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. OSKIN, GABBITAS 
& THRING, who. from their extensive ane personal knowledge of the 
best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England and 
abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed re- 
quirements.—36, Backy aibe- street, 














DVICE as to CHOICE of “SCHOOLS. —Th —The 
i Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or a= and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abroad:—. 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J, Bervor, M.A., 8, Tenterynen 
Strand, London, W.C. 








OOK-PLATES (Ex - Libris) DESIGNED and 
ENGRAVED in Medieval or Modern Styles on Wood, Copper, or 
Steel. A Book containing I!lustrations of Mediwval Designs on Wood, 
ost free, 25 stamps.—THomas Morine, 52, High Holborn, London, W. c. 
nstablished 1791. 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Special attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manaczr, Roxburghe Press, 
8, Victoria-street, Westminster. 











Catalogues. 
(CHEAP BOOKS for NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 


3d. Discount in the Shilling from nearly all Books for Cash. 
Catalogues of Cheap Remainders and New Books of the Season gratis 
and post free. Orders by near executed by return —Gitzerr & Fievp, 
67, Moorgate-street, London, E. 
TO BOOKBUYERS.—25 PER CENT. DISCOUN NT IN NEARLY _ 
ALL Cz 


HARRISON & SONS, 59, PALI-MALL, 8.W. 
ATALOGUE of ALL the NEW CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR’S BOOKS now ready, post free on application. 
A BARGAIN.—A New Compl te Set of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA, last edition, 24 vols. and Index, cloth (published at 37/.), for 
18/.; also in half-russia (published at 45/. 6s.) for 241 


VOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ing oS supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 387, SOHU-SQUARE, 





(\ATALOGUE (No 30) of a MISCELLANEOUS 
J COLLECTION of ROOKS, mostly Modern, many very scarce, all 
of interest, in good condition, and moderately priced. Ready and sent 
post free on application to Tuomas Tuornz, 40, Blackett-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. ex 
TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIRRARIES.—The MIDLAND RDUCATIONAL COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS (High-Class), “The Book - 
lover's ‘'reasure House,” No. 2. now ready, post free to any part of the 
— —Address Midland Educational Company (Limitcd), Bookmen, 
.B. Department, Birmingham. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF FIFTH SERIES. 





OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 


PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 
8 ities : Americana—Antiquarian—Australiana—Dramatic—Farly 


Printed—First Editions of Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 


somely-Bound Books. 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


E TG I. 8 Bh We es 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 

A NEW CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES 
NOW READY (No. 78), post free, Sixpence. 

Comprising Rare Books in Black Letter, Fine Specimens of Book- 
binding, Books with Woodcuts, Portraits, and Engravings, Rare English 
Poetry, Music, Manuscripts, Works on Natural History, &c. 

29, New Bond- stre,t, London, W. 








(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, and 
NEW YEAR GIFTS. 





MESSRS. MUDIE & CO, 
have now on view in their Show-Rooms 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF HANDSOMELY 
BOUND BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, AND 
NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
30-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. ; 


48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. ; 241, BROMPTUN-ROAD, 8.W., 
LONDON. 


ALSO AT BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ON DON BiBsBkRaA # YX, 
8T. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, “9 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. ae M.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. aay fhe Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Ri mt ‘on. Sir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to «Fine Volumes are allowed to to hall 
and Ten to Town Mem Reading-Room open from Ten to hal: 
ee Six. ere Fifth n Bdition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. pat 21s. ; 
embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with a Sg ~ aa and eee treatment, 
Studio, 41, 7 George-strect, oe w. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, 











invite all interested in Fine Art to Inspect the important Col- 
lection of Permanent Autotype Reproductions of Ancient and Modern 
Art, exhibited in their 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS from all the Celebrated 
Galleries of Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Luxembourg, 
the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Designs, 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Two Hundred and Thirty-four Examples 
of this Master, from Rare Prints in the British Museum. 

ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. Crown folio, 20 in. by 15 in. 
Half-bound morocco. Fifty-seven Full-Page Illustrations. Memoir 
and Critical Descriptions by HUGH STANNUS. Price Six Guineas. 
A few Copies of this important Work for Disposal. 

ALBERT DURER. Ninety-three Drawings, Reproduced in Fa 
from Originals in the British Museum. Descriptive Text by 
SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. The volume is imperial folio, half- 
morocco. Plates linen guarded. Price Six Guineas. Edition 
100 Copies. 





Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ post free. 


Offices and Fine-Art Gallery—74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
The Works—EALING 2 soe MIDDLESEX. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 


Contains hairless paper, J "which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. on cvakovems ruled or piain aia 


‘UNBRIDGE WELLS. _ APARTMENTS in this 

healthy and pleasant —— resort, in a comfortably Furnished 

House, seven minutes from 8.E. Railway, close to Mount Ephraim.— 
KR. G., 4, desist Grosvenor-road, a, Tunbridge Wells. 








TO. LET, HOUSE, en minutes om District 
Station, close to tram, thirty- three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 

lighted and dry Offices; south aspect ; garden on bank of river ; — 

p moag <7 view of shor country ; facilities for keeping boat; speak 

tube and uate soe ‘ a 8. Rent, for a term, 50l.—Apply O., One 


Sales bp Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT, 
R, J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, pg on 
FRIDAY "NEXT, January 4, at half-past 12 o'clock precise! several 
good Binnial and other LANTERNS—a variety of Hand- sated and 
other Slides—Gas Bottles, Screen-holders, Jets, &c.— Photographic 
Accessories—Electrical Sundries—Seientific Apparatus—Books—Furni- 
ture—Opera Glasses — Jewellery —Plated Goods—and Miscellaneous 


Effects. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Periodical Sporting Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce his next 
pi SALE of SPORTING BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., Fishing ‘Tackle, 
Guns, Sporting Curiosities, &c . will take place at his ‘Great Rooms, 38, 
King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, January 21. Entries for this 
Sale can be received till January 14. 


BES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully f. = —, that they will hold the following 
SALES Dy Al AUCTIO: reat Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 


square, the Sales ab) at 4 o ack precisely : - 

On SATURDAY, January 5, MODERN PIC- 

TURES and DRAWINGS, ‘the Property of it. FRCST, Esq., of Man- 

chester. 

On TUESDAY, January 8, MODERN ETCHINGS 

and ENGRAVINGS of ROBERT PINKNEY, Esq., deceased, and others. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 6, and Two Follow- 

ing Days, the COLLECTION of OBJECTS of ART, Collection of 

or (apg Plate, and Jewellery of the late Rev. W. BENTINCK 
. HA 








Subscription, 12s. per annum, post free. 
sy H £E E 0 3° 1 tT 6 R 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.LLD. 
Contents for JANUARY. (Price 1s.) 
The SINAITIC PALIMPSEST of the SYRIAC GO! 
Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.2.8. SPELS. By Vea, 
ee the FINAL IDEA of GOD. By Rey. John Watson, 


The TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By Rev. Prof. 
Fo y George Adam Smith, 


Gon’s caLt te SELF-POSSESSION. By Rev. T G. Selby. 

PROF. G. A. SMITH'S “HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 

STAND. By Prof W. M Ramsay, DCL of the HOLY 

JEREMIAH: the Man and his Message. 1. His Call, 
Stalker, D.D. 


IDEALS and GRACE, By Rey. H. R. Reynolds, D.D., 
Cheshunt College. . " : Principal of 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


THE BEST WOMEN’S MAGAZINE. 
[THE WOMAN at HOME (Annie S. Swan's 
Magazine) for JANUARY, 
Profusely illustrated, price 6d., contains— 
STORIES from the DIARY of a COURT DRESS MAKER. 


y 4 
Count Strozzi’s Wedding Present. By L. T. Meade, Auth 
‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.’ With many Tilwetrations, of 


2. REMINISCENCES of ROYALTIES. Ry One Who has 
Them, Wi to Known 


By Rey. James 





ith numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 


3A REVOLTING ea. _ By ny pil 8. Swan. (‘Memories of 





4, LADIES of BIRMINGHAM. By Sarah A. cae With Portraits 
of Mrs. — (the Mayoress), Mrs. R. W. Dale, Mrs. Joseph 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 
RUSSIA and ENGLAND. By Canon MacColl. 
a ~ ene of J. A. FROUDE. By the late Mrs. Alexander 


me, ronal ASPECTS of  _rmseaammmmaa and DISENDOW- 
MENT. By Canon Knox Littl 

SULTAN ABD-UL-HAMID. By an Eastern Resident. 
SHAKESPEARE and PURITANISM. By Professor J. W. Hales. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. By H. W. Wolff. 

JAMES DARMESTETER. By M. Gaston Paris. 

The COLONIAL CONFERENCE. By Goldwin Smith. 

The NEW SECULARISM. By Walter Walsh. 

The WORK of the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By Sidney Webb. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


The QUESTION of a SECOND CHAMBER :— 
lA » Maem Way with the House of Lords. 








By J. G. Swift McNeill, 
7 “House of Lords since the Reform Act. By C. B. Roylance- 


eiseeatenne. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Geoffrey Drage. 

COUNT MOLTKE, FIELD-MARSHAL. By Sidney Whitman. 

LADY BLENNERHASSETT’S ‘TALLEYRAND.’ By Frederick Clarke. 
MADAGASCAR. By Vazaha. 

The COLLAPSE of CHINA at SEA. By Captain 8. Eardley-Wilmot, K.N. 
~~“ in 1854 and 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B. 


The ETHICS of SHOPPING. By Lady Jeune. 
The HEART of LIFE. Chaps. 8-11. By W. H. Mallock. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, 


LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 951. JANUARY, 1895. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 





The CLOSED CABINET. 

REMINISCENCES “y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. II. By John 
Skelton, C.B. LL.D. 

WHIST. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. 5-9. By E. Gerard. 

MY ESCAPE from MULAI BUSHTA. By Walter B. Harris. 

NATURE'S TRAINING-SCHOOL. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 

‘GLEANINGS’ of JACKSON PRATT. By Lord Iddesleigh. 

KNOWN and UNKNOWN. By Stephen Gwynn. 

A MESSAGE from the RIVER. By R.C. D. 

The BATTLE of PING YANG: How the News was Told at Dragon 
Valley. October, 1894. By E. A. Irving. 

The CHURCH in WALES. 

The LOOKER-ON, 





SECOND EDITION. 

of JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE—The Opening Chapters of the new 
the STRUGGLE to GET ON, &c. 

N E REVIE W. 
GEORGE FLEMING.—The Next House. 
The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P.—The Navy. 
EMILE OLLIVIER.—Les Sentiments de la France pour l’Angleterre. 
G. 8. STREET.—An Eulogy of Charles II. 
WILLIAM ARCHER.—In Memoriam, R. L. Stevenson. 


5. HIS SECOND WIFE, By Elizabeth W. Champney. Fully illus. 


6. The GLASS of FASHION. By Lady Mary. Including interesting 
Information about the Princess oe Wales, Princess Bismarck, 
Madame Christine Nilsson, &c. 

AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES. 
‘HE WOMAN at HOME. 6d. Monthly, 
Each Number is complete in itself. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


R, LOUIS STEVENSON, 
BY 
1. J. M. BARRIE (‘“‘Scotland’s Lament”). 
2. 8. R. CROCKETT (“ Mr. Stevenson's Books”), 
3. IAN MACLAREN (‘In Memoriam ’). 
Srz 
T H £E BO O K M 
for JANUARY, price 6d. 
ae contains also an Account of 
FIRST MEETING 





AN 


OF 
MR. STEVENSON AND MR. GEO. MEREDITH. 
The subject of the “ New Writer” Article is 
Author of ‘ Tales of Mean Streets.’ 
B OO K M A YX, 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
WITH A NEW POEM BY 


MR. ARTHUR MORRISON, 
T H £E 
6d. Monthly. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
3 ONGMA N’ Pea SA SERS 


AN ARDANOED ManntAcE, By Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘Lady 
by,’ &. 
“Sr. on ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. Froude. The Great Expedition to the West Indies. 
TO 1 _ ‘en L, Stevenson. 
The LADY of the POOL. (Concluded.) By Anthony Hope. Chaps. 6-10 
GRASSE: ‘LA GUEUSE PARFUMEE.’ By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
A DRAWING-ROOM IDYL. By Anthony C. Deane. 
The “DONNA” in 1894. 1. By Miss Trench. 2. By the Editor. 
PROVERBS XXII. 2. By A. H. Beesly. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





Cheap Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


HE! HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITU- 

Ry Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the 
Fy of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine ant 

make clear the history and at of the English Constitution....He 

such vital Whither are we drifting? How 
do recent changes in the franenite accord with the whole ants of the 
Constitution? What is in store for us with democracy supreme? On 
such questions as these the saonaten of a foreigner who isa noise, but 
no bookworm, and who has sedulous! —T studied our institutions. is cer- 
tainly much more weighty than that of most Englishmen....Atthis time 
these volumes are pee peal instructive. They cast light on almost all 
the great questions of current politics.”—Times. 

*,* Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
London: Wm . Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of the ENGLISH PARLIA- 


MENT: its —_ and a ment through a Thousand Years 
(300-1889). By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of ‘ The History of the 
— Constitution.’ Translated by Professor A. H. KEANE, BA. 
F.R. 








“English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English 
Parliament by the greatest living authority on the cases asd 
“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions. ...to which 


so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life has been devoted.” 
Daily ews. 


London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet-street. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOrzES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and oe canuaat 7th and 2let, 1893, contains 8 BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY of MR. 
Price of the any oe nl 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 








BLACKwoon's MAGAZINE, DECEMBER, 1894, 
contains the first instalment of Mr. Skelton’s REMINISCENCES 
Serial Story, A FOREIGNER, by E. Gerard—An EFISTLE from 
HORACE, on Mr. Gladstone’s New Translations—CELIBACY and 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

New Series, No. 68, One Shilling. 

re 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

Contents, JANUARY, 1895. 

The late R. L. STEVENSON.—Two Poems. 1. The Woodman. 2. Mater 
Triumphans. 

C. F. KEARY.—India: Impressions. 
G. W. STEEVENS.—The New Ibsen. 
FREDERICK GREEN WOOD.—The Talk of New Alliances, 
“A DIPLOMATIST.”—The Armenian Question. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.—A Walking Skirt. 
W. 8. LILLY.—The Problem of Purity. 
H. G. WELLS.—The Time Machine. 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 











a) S Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
. e, E.C. 
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~ MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 




















































R. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. , a 
~ The LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife. 
on, By his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
ith, With Portrait, 8vo. 16s. r 
SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon: an Autobio- 
LY graphy. Edited by LADY GREGORY. m ee [Second Edition. 
rown 5vo, iS. . 
“ ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Exxiot, Author of ‘An Idle Woman in Sicily,’ ‘Old Court Life in 
nce,’ &c. 
i Contents :—Pio None—Countess Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes—‘‘ Madame Mére ”—Queen Hortense—Princess Pauline, &c. 
rr With Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. . 
aa JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter: his Personal History. By Samuen Suuzes, 
LL.D., Author of ‘ The Lives of the Engineers,’ of ‘ Self-Help,’ ‘ Character,’ &c. 
: & Large crown 8vo. 6s. . 2 
: The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SASCULARE. Translated into English Verse by the 
own Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
a of *,* A limited number of copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated, and half bound, at 21s. each, net. 
raits With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. 3 
we The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of 
illus- Westminster, Twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Association at Oxford in 1832, By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 
sting 
arck, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
TALLEYRAND. By Lavy Brennernasserr (Countess von Leyden), Author of ‘A Life of Madame de 
bly. Staél.’ Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . £ . 
hn EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. Including a Residence among the Wild 
jo gd 4 igi by rrp eo z —— By the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. Condensed from his Larger Work, and Revised by the 
With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. 3 E . 
SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and Correspondence. With a 
N te oO Lane . Bank peer by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. Hdited, with a Memoir 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ee 
An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN MUTINY: being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFOROE, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the Spot. [Second Edition. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
x | The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Smpxinson, M.A., Rector of Farnham, 
urrey. 
8vo. 12s. 
a SPEECHES on the EASTERN QUESTION. By the late Lorp SrrarHepEN anD CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the publication of ‘Waverley.’ By Prof. Waurer Ratztcu, 
NE University College, Liverpool. 
‘ ; *,* This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the Series of ‘‘ University Extension Manuals.” 
god With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
nx. | A SELECTION from the WRITINGS of DEAN STANLEY. Edited by the Venerable A. S. 
: AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 
ps. 6-10 . - A NEW SERIES. 8vo. l4s. 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES on HISTORICAL and LITERARY SUBJECTS. Translated, 
. = Ne) a — wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE. : 
—Bheatory of Haigous Preston "Vaioustatnates of te Fess havelaton The Literate ofthe Ullod State fines hs Dereon of the Order of nigh Temps 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. 12s. b : i“ 
SONGS, POEMS, and VERSES. By Hexen, Lavy Durrerin (Countess of Gifford). Edited, with a 
rity Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, (Third Edition. 
{, of the 
i NEW EDITIONS. 
etd Crown 8vo. 9s. 
ca® & HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 
olar, but GEORGE SALMON, D.D. A New Edition (Seventh), with APPENDIX, consisting of Six Notes by Dr. SALMON. 
ee *,* The Appendix may be bought separately, price 1s. 
_ _ __ With Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s. . 
| OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic. By Witrrep J. Cripps, C.B. 
ene Fifth and Revised Edition. 
s. 6d. , 
RLIA- NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
nd ae Post 8vo. 20s. ° S 
3. & HANDBOOK for INDI A, CEYLON, and BURMA: including the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and 
» English Madras (the Punjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States,and Assam. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, 
and a New Chapter on Cashmere. 
‘0 whic With 92 Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 10s. x 
e’.. § HANDBOOK for ROME. Rearranged under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. Putuen. The Classical 
, Archeology by Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. The Sculpture Galleries described by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiguities at the British 
— Museum. The Picture Galleries Revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. D.C.L. Printed on special thin, light paper. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. oma F Z s 
naa # HANDBOOK of ANCIENT ROMAN MARBLES: consisting of a History and Description of all 
, BIBLIO- py le 8 —e Marbles still existing in Rome, with a List of the Buildings in which they are found. By the Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M.A., Author of ‘ The Fight 
6d. ii — 
Chancery 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
L'eT. 


— 


** Who does not welcome Temple Bar?” 
John Bull. 


NOTICE.— The JANUARY ISSUE 
(commencing a New Volume) of 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


may now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Bookstalls. It contains, among other 
Articles of interest:—LETTERS of EDWARD 
FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883 
—The JEW and the JEWEL—An OLD SOCIETY 
WIT— PRIOR GILBERT’S SISTER — SOME 
BEAUTIES of COWPER— LETTERS from a 
FRENCH ATELIER—‘ WITH COMPLIMENTS 
and THANKS ”—and LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES, 
Chaps. 9-11. 
** One can never help enjoying Zemple Bar.” 
Guardian, 


NEW WORKS. 
A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Author of ‘ Le Récit d'une Seur.’ 





With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


** Will be welcomed by all who can appreciate the sym- 
pathetic record of so engaging and distinguished a per- 
sonality. Mrs. Craven’s letters, of which many are given, 
are singularly charming, brightly written, and yet over- 
flowing with that more subtle human sympathy which is 
the mark of a lofty and generous nature.”— 7 imes, 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 6s. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 
COBBE. By HERSELF. Third Edition. In 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


_= 

A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By 
the Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“There is much first-rate work in the book. The series of 
pictures of life in the two middle-class interiors is extremely 
well done. All the portraits are lifelike, and each of the 

characters has an individuality of its own.” 

Daily Chron‘cle. 


NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Eliza- 
BETH GODFREY, Author of ‘’Twixt Wood and Sea,’ 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~>— 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, 64th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1895. Corrected by the NOBILITY. 


FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 


“It is not too much to say that in writing these pages, which he has, 
by permission, dedicated to nce of Wales, Sir John Astley has 
not only produced a book which will amuse and in some measure 
instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has at once 


taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 
Times, May 18. 
“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 
tions of which it is more impossible to give an insight by a few quota- 
tions. Itis the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 
seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 
touched nothing without adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE.’ 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By M. E. 


LE CLERC, Author of ‘ A Rainbow at Night,’ &c. 
“There is a great deal to admire in ‘A Bootless Bene.’ A few typical 
figures might be selected for — praise, only that we must not spoil 
the pleasure which we can confidently promise the reader.”— World. 


A MAID of the WEST. By Mrs. 


GRANGE. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE-LESSON. By 


EMILY DUNHAM. 3 vols. 


PENHALA. By Clara Lemore, 


Author of ‘A Harvest of Weeds,’ ‘Gwen Dale’s Ordeal,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“In the story of ‘Penhala’ there is plenty of life and no lack of 
versatility. It is vigorously told, and is not without a vein of humour.” 





A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS, 
The LIFE of CHRIST ag 


REPRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC w 
FARRAR, D.D. F.R.8, Abundantiy illustrated 
with Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols 
from the Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great 
Masters, and of Modern English Painters, jn. 
cluding Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman 
Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart. Demy 


8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
of the 





The RELIGION 
SEMITES. The Fundamental Institutions, By 
the late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. LL.D, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam. 
bridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. net, 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By 


the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Pro. 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, net. 


MONISM as CONNECTING 


RELIGION and SCIENCE. The Confession 
of Faith of a Man of Science. By ERNST 
HAECKEL. ‘Translated from the German by 
J.D, F.GILCHRIST, Cr. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and 
IDEAL SOCIALISM. By J. SHIELD NICHOL< 
SON, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Cr, 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 


LABOUR and the POPULAR 


WELFARE. By W. H. MALLOCK. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


paper covers, price 1s.; cloth, price 1s, 6d. 

















IN a NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 


BLACKWOOD. 

“Mrs. Blackwood’s story is interesting without being sensational, 
and it is wholly free from the psychological subtlety which is so 
lavishly introduced into the pages of the problem novels of the day.” 

Court Journal. 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ &c. 





Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
A OMAN'S rHovents| 4 NOBLE LIEB. 
HANNAH. 
a Sieh te 2 te, The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW, A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE, 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 
NATURE. | ‘ Wis Es 
WISE SAWS and MODERN| BemogR” = 4AMBBIOAN 
INSTANCES, The AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY ®R. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALOONER. SIR GIBBIR, 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


London; HURST & BLACKETT, LiuirTep. 





PROPERTIES of MATTER. 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The SENILE HEART: its 


Symptoms, Sequele, and Treatment. By 
G. W. BALFOUR, M.D, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl. 5s. 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By 
Professor ALFRED NEWTON. Demy 8vo. 
illustrated. To be completed in Four Parts, 
price 7s. 6d. each, net. Part III. now ready. 


The POST in GRANT and 
FARM. By J. WILSON HYDE, Controller in 
the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


On the PROCESSES for the 


PRODUCTION of EX-LIBRIS. By JOHN 
VINYCOMB, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, illus. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. By 


G. A. SALA. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


POSTE RESTANTE: a Novel. 


By C. Y. HARGREAVES. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHN DARKER: a Novel. By 


AUBREY LEE. 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By 


Princess ALTIERI. Translated from the 
French by AGNES EUAN SMITH. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DRYBURGH EDITION of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. [Illustrated by 250 
Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for 
this Edition. Now complete in 25 vols. Price 
in Sets, cloth, 62. 5s. Also in half-calf, &c. 
































A. & C, BLACK, Soho-square, London, 
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Charles Bradlaugh: a Record of his Life and 
Work. By his Daughter, Hypatia Brad- 
laugh Bonner. With an Account of his 
Parliamentary Struggle, Politics, and 
Teachings by John M. Robertson. 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue writers of this book have good excuse 
for, as they say, going ‘‘ more into detail” 
and making it ‘‘more controversial than is 
usual or generally desirable with _ bio- 
graphies.” In his lifetime Mr. Bradlaugh 
was misunderstood by many who meant 
him no injustice, and much maligned by 
others, and it was only right that pains 
should be taken to correct false statements 
about him which are still current. The 
work, however, would have been far more 
interesting, and its’ hero might have been 
shown to us in a much more attractive light, 
had it been comprised in one volume instead 
of two. Mrs. Bonner’s conscientious chro- 
nicling of her father’s lecturing and debating 
tours throughout the years in which he was 
an aggressive Atheist, and other details 
that occupy much space, are heavy reading. 
Yet heavier are the longer and more 
pugnacious chapters in which Mr. Robert- 
son traverses nearly the same ground, and, 
not content with championing his master’s 
views on political as well as religious ques- 
tions, goes out of his way to attack all 
who hold different opinions, and even to 
sneer at some friends and allies who were 
in substantial agreement with both himself 
and Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Fuller information than we have concern- 
ing the early experiences of ‘Iconoclast ” 
would be welcome. Nearly all we know is 
that Charles Bradlaugh, born in 1833, had 
a dismal childhood, having at the age of 
twelve to begin contributing to the family 
exchequer by working as an errand-boy at 
five shillings a week; that when he was 
fourteen he was suspended from the Sunday- 
school teaching in which he took pleasure, be- 
cause he ventured to consult the incumbent of 
the church he attended about difficulties he 
found in the Thirty-nine Articles; and that 
thereby he was driven into association with 
William Lovett and other freethinkers, 
thus giving such further offence to the 





clergyman, and to his father as well, that 
they worried him into running away from 
home. He was only sixteen when he started 
on hisown account as a‘‘coal merchant,” and, 
failing in that, he tried other occupations 
before he enlisted as a soldier in order that, 
out of his bounty of 6/7. 10s., he might pay 
off the debts, amounting to 4/. 15s., which 
he had accumulated. In the interval he 
had spent his leisure in learning some- 
thing of Hebrew, Greek, French, and other 
languages, and in lecturing on Sundays in 
Bonner’s Fields and elsewhere on such 
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subjects as ‘The Past, Present, and Future | 


of Theology.’ His friends the Carliles, 
with whom he lodged, were as poor as 
himself. At this time, we are told, “ tall, 
gaunt, white-faced, and hollow-cheeked, 
with arms too long for his sleeves, and 
trousers too short for his legs, he looked, 
what, indeed, he was, nearly starving.” 
Bradlaugh’s strange and painful experi- 
ences as a youth, scanty as the record is, 
certainly help us to understand his career 
as a man. 

His three years of military service were 
passed in Ireland, where his training for 
the peculiar place he was to take in the 
world’s affairs went on apace. Perhaps he 
owed more than this book records to the 
friendship which then began with James 
Thomson (‘‘ B. V.’’), the wayward poet, who 
was a schoolmaster in the same regiment, 
and who used in after years to recall, with 
as much glee as his melancholy tempera- 
ment was capable of, his early intimacy 
with Private Bradlaugh, their joint studies, 
and their zealous probing of theological, 
ethical, and political questions. Of other 
teaching that came to the young soldier we 
have illustration in a speech he made twenty 
years later :— 


‘¢¢Those of you who are Irishmen,’ he begins, 
‘will want no description of that beautiful 
valley of the Lee which winds between the hills 
from Cork, and in summer seems like a very 
Paradise, green grass growing to the water side, 
and burnished with gold in the morning, and 
ruddy to very crimson in the evening sunset. 
I went there on a November day. I was one of 
a troop to protect the law officers, who had come 
with the agent from Dublin to make an eviction 
a few miles from Inniscarra, where the river 
Bride joins the Lee. It was a miserable day 
—rain freezing into sleet as it fell—and the 
men beat down wretched dwelling after wretched 
dwelling, some thirty or forty perhaps. They 
did not take much beating down ; there was no 
flooring to take up; the walls were more mud 
than aught else; and there was but little 
trouble in the levelling of them to the ground. 
We had got our work about three parts done, 
when out of one of them a woman ran, and flung 
herself on the ground, wet as it was, before the 
Captain of the troop, and she asked that her 
house might be spared—not for long, but for a 
little while. She said her husband had been 
born in it; he was ill of the fever, but could 
not live long, and she asked that he might be 
permitted to die in it in peace. Our Captain 
had no power; the law agent from Dublin 
wanted to get back to Dublin ; his time was of 
importance, and he would not wait ; and that 
man was carried out while we were there—in 
front of us, while the sleet was coming down— 
carried out on a wretched thing (you could not 
call it a bed), and he died there while we were 
there ; and three nights afterwards, while I was 
sentry on the front gate at Ballincollig Barracks, 
we heard a cry, and when the guard was turned 
out, we found this poor woman there a raving 
maniac, with one dead babe in one arm, and 





another in the other clinging to the cold nipple 
of her lifeless breast. And,’ asked my father, in 
righteous indignation, ‘if you had been brothers 
to such a woman, sons of such a woman, fathers 
of such a woman, would not rebellion have 
seemed the holiest gospel you could hear 
preached ?’” 


After joining the army Bradlaugh was in 
part forgiven by his father, who died in 
1852; and by the death of another relative. 
the family came into possession of a little 
money, with half of which his discharge 
was bought in 1853. Then began a strug- 
gling and varied life in London, first as a 
builder’s timekeeper, then as a lawyer’s 
clerk, his income not being for a long 
while, it would seem, more than about 150/. 
a year, out of which he had to assist in 
supporting his mother, besides maintaining: 
the wife whom he married when he was. 
twenty-two, and the young family that soon 
arrived. Mrs. Bonner supplies exact details 
of her father’s business affairs, which were 
in no way discreditable to him, and she. 
makes a frank statement of the domestic 
troubles caused by her mother’s infirmity,. 
for which also no blame attaches to the- 
husband. She has more to tell, however, 
about the political work in which he took. 
part, and the crusade against Christianity 
on which he entered with much greater 
enthusiasm. If the latter more than paid 
its expenses, it brought him far less pecu- 
niary profit than he might have reckoned 
upon had he been of a temper to devote- 
himself to money-making. But, although 
he was a kind husband, a fond father, and 
a loyal friend, he was evidently not a good 
man of business. In this he resembled. 
many other enthusiasts as different from 
one another and from himself in some 
respects as, let us say, Richard Cobden and 
Richard Carlile. 

The main facts of Bradlaugh’s public life 
are too well known to need recapitulation, 
though perhaps the time has not yet come 
for such thorough understanding of them, 
or rather of him, as only dispassionate ex- 
amination can secure. Throughout many 
years he provoked much opposition which waa 
excusable, if not quite reasonable, and which 
was evidently not unwelcome to him, though 
he bitterly complained of it, by his persistent 
attacks upon opinions regarding secular as. 
well as religious affairs held by most of his 
countrymen. On many occasions “ Icono- 
clast,” as he styled himself, went out of his. 
way both to give offence and to take offence ; . 
but even in his stormiest days, as well as in 
the later and more statesmanlike stage of his. 
career, he often showed a regard for justice 
and a spirit of generosity surpassed by few. 
In fact, he was a born fighter, the conditions 
of whose life inclined him to modes of warfare- 
and placed him in battle-fields which involved. 
much waste of energy and lack of dig- 
nity. But before going into the fray he 
always satisfied himself that his cause was. 
a good one and worth struggling for; and 
it is notable that, during the few years in 
which he was allowed to sit in Parliament, 
he won the sullen admiration of even 
enemies by his peculiar dignity and sus- 
tained energy. 

The charge, constantly made in old times, 
but not often now repeated, that Brad- 
laugh’s atheistical lecturing was a lucrative 
trade, followed for the sake of its gains, is 
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met by such narratives as this, the date 
being 1860 :— 

***T had,’ he says, ‘lectured in Edinburgh in 
mid-winter ; the audience was small, the profits 
microscopical. After paying my bill at the 
Temperance Hotel, where I then stayed, I had 
enly a few shillings more than my Parliamentary 
fare to Bolton, where I was next to lecture. I 
was out of bed at five on a freezing morning, 
and could have no breakfast, as the people were 
not up. I carried my luggage (a big tin box, 
corded round, which then held books and 
clothes, and a small black bag), for I could not 
spare any of my scanty cash for a conveyance 
er porter. The train from Edinburgh being 
delayed by a severe snowstorm, the corre- 
sponding Parliamentary had left Carlisle long 
before our arrival. In order to reach Bolton 
in time for my lecture, I had to book by a quick 
train, starting in about three-quarters of an 
hour, but could only book to Preston, as the 
increased fare took all my money except 43d. 
With this small sum I could get no refreshment 
in the station, but in a little shop in a street 
outside I got a mug of hot tea and a little hot 
meat pie. From Preston I got with great diffi- 
eulty on to Bolton, handing my black bag to the 
station-master there, as security for my fare 
from Preston, until the morning. I arrived in 
Bolton about a quarter to eight; the lecture 
commenced at eight, and I, having barely time 
to run to my lodgings, and wash and change, 
went on to the platform cold and hungry. I 
shall never forget that lecture ; it was in an old 
Unitarian Chapel. We had no gas, the building 
seemed full of a foggy mist, and was imper- 
fectly lit with candles. Everything appeared 


cold, cheerless, and gloomy. The most amusing 
feature was that an opponent, endowed with 
extra piety and forbearance, chose that evening 
to specially attack me for the money-making and 
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easy life I was leading. 

We might quote other instances of Brad- 
laugh’s heroism in the work he felt it his 
duty to do; but this example of his ready 
wit must be given :— 

**One day a man called at Turner Street, and 
was asked to sit down in the customary way. 
My father inquired his business, and without 
going much into detail the visitor explained, 
with a queer, uncertain look in his eyes, that he 
had ‘a mission from God’ to kill him; and 
thereupon he drew out a formidable-looking 
knife. Mr. Bradlaugh examined the man’s 
face, and saw that it was no foolish hoax being 
played upon him. There was a quiet deter- 
mination about his would-be murderer that was 
anything but reassuring. The chair in which 
my father always sat was an old-fashioned, high- 
backed oaken chair, with arms, and from the 
back at the right hand hung, suspended by a 
strap, his heavy Colt’s revolver ; between him- 
self and the lunatic was the small writing-table, 
27 inches wide. My father carefully felt behind 
him until he felt the revolver under his fingers, 
and then he quietly asked the man if he was 
quite sure that God had given him this mission. 
Yes, the man said ; he was ‘quite sure.’ ‘Have 
you consulted any one about it?’ ‘No,’ was 
the reply. ‘Don’t you think it would be 
better to do so?’ gently insinuated Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; ‘I should be inclined to talk it over 
with some one—with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for instance—were I in your place. You 
see it might be rather awkward afterwards if 
there should happen to be any mistake about 
the matter.’ This apparently was a view of the 
case which had not previously occurred to the 
lunatic, but he promptly accepted it, and 
announced his determination to go to Lambeth 
Palace forthwith ; and it was with a perceptible 
feeling of relief that my father heard the street 
door close upon his visitor. He knew that there 
was no danger to the Archbishop, as there was 
no ew of such a man being allowed to 
see him.” 





Of the three hundred and odd pages with 
which Mr. Robertson supplements Mrs. 
Bonner’s memoir, more than half is filled 
with a review of Bradlaugh’s five years’ 
fighting for permission to occupy in Parlia- 
ment the seat to which he was repeatedly 
elected as member for Northampton. This 
might have been shorter and less spiteful ; 
but it is of permanent value as a contribu- 
tion to constitutional history. 








Historical and Topographical Collections re- 
lating to the Early History of South Somer- 
set, viz., Barwick, Chilton Cantelo, Sutton 
Bingham, East Coker, Brympton, Hounds- 
ton, Preston, Limington. With Notices 
of West Coker and Hardington Mande- 
ville. By John Batten, F.S.A. (Yeovil, 
Whitby & Son.) 

Tus is an instructive book, but it is ex- 
tremely dull reading, a drawback, however, 
only in part the fault of the author. It is 
not possible to make investigations regard- 
ing the early pedigrees of the great houses 
of Somerset easy reading, yet Mr. Batten 
might have thrown more life into his 
pages, and at any rate he could have 
avoided turning his title-page into a 
table of contents. The tract-writers of the 
seventeenth century had a fancy for ex- 
travagantly long title-pages, but the obvious 
inconvenience attendant thereon has led 
to their being discarded except among the 
few who have no pity for librarians and 
catalogue-makers. 

John Collinson’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Somerset’ was published at Bath about 
a hundred years ago. He was a painstaking 
ecclesiastic who had the then rare faculty 
of appreciating the value of record evidence. 
The days of great county histories are 
passed away, yet it is a pity that Mr. 
Batten has not in some respects imitated 
his predecessor ; for though Collinson is by 
no means light reading, his pages are less 
wearisome than those of Mr. Batten. Dull, 
however, as Mr. Batten is, it is only fair to 
say that, so far as we have been able to 
test him, his statements seem to be almost 
always accurate. This seems to be espe- 
cially the case with regard to pedigree lore, 
wherein the best of us are liable to make 
mistakes. 

In one instance Mr. Batten has turned 
his knowledge of heraldry to good account. 
At Brympton there is a stone rood-screen. 
Such things are commoner in the west than 
the east of England, but wherever they 
occur are objects of interest from their com- 
parative rarity. This screen is of Perpen- 
dicular character, but so very plain that its 
date cannot be fixed within narrow limits. 
It is probable, though not quite certain, 
that the person who set up this screen built 
the chancel also. The arms carved on the 
rood-screen are none of them the Syden- 
ham coat; therefore it is pretty certain that 
the screen was erected before the purchase of 
Brympton by that family. The first shield 
is Sable, a bend or between six fountains, 
the well-known coat of Stourton. We may, 
therefore, assume the screen, and probably 
the chancel also, to have been the gift of 
some member of that family. 

Under Preston we come upon an amusing 
story. Early in the fourteenth century 
Alan Plukenet was lord of Preston, and 





the author assures us that he was g 
most violent person, who did not fear 
to defy the authority of his bishop. It 
appears that his mother, the ‘‘ Lady H. de 
Plukenet,” died in 1315. She had requested 
to be buried in Sherborne Minster, but for 
some reason or other, her son interred her 
remains elsewhere. This naturally drew 
down on him the anger of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, John de Drokenesford, for 
although a dying request of this kind could 
not, it is probable, be enforced by the civil 
law, an heir so offending laid himself open 
to the censures of the Church. A monitory 
letter was sent to the offender under the 
bishop’s seal, calling on him to disinter the 
body, and bury it in the place which, during 
life, his mother had selected. The rural 
dean who had jurisdiction over the place 
where the offender lived was selected to bear 
the missive. ‘Sir Alan,’ we are told, 


‘fon seeing him, seized the poor rural dean by 
the throat, and forced him to eat and swallow 
the letter and the wax of the seal, and otherwise 
assaulted and ill-treated him. For this offence 
he was excommunicated, but afterwards appear- 
ing before the bishop and expressing his con- 
trition, the bishop granted him pardon and 
absolution.” 


For the above statements the author 
refers to Bishop Drokenesford’s register. 
Are we to understand that the eating of the 
letter with its appendant seal is related in 
the record ? Our reason for asking the ques- 
tion isthis. There are so many tales of the 
like nature afloat that grave antiquaries 
have been known to question whether they 
are not diverse presentations of an old legal 
jest. Smyth in his ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys’ 

as a story how, in the reign of Henry V., 
one David Woodburne and others seryed on 
James, the then Lord Berkeley, a subpena 
from the Court of Chancery, and how his 
lordship, instead of obeying the summons, 
or even treating the messengers with respect, 
not only beat them, but ‘‘ enforced the said 
David to eat the subpena, wax and parch- 
ment.” 

These tales, whether true or false, are 
not confined to this country, for we read 
that Pope Urban V. on a certain occasion 
issued a bull of excommunication against 
one of the Viscontis (it was no uncommon 
thing for members of that turbulent race to 
incur the censures of the Church). To give 
greater dignity, perhaps to strike more 
profound awe, the Pope entrusted the 
delivery of his missive to a member of the 
College of Cardinals. Visconti, so far from 
being terrified, compelled the unhappy 
ecclesiastic to swallow the document, 
together with its seals—they were, of course, 
of lead—as well as the silken cord by which 
they were united to the parchment. Mr. 
John Hill Burton, we fancy, looked on tales 
such as these as “‘legal jokes.” He tells, 
however, a story of a bailiff in Lord Nor- 
bury’s time who complained that he had 
been compelled to swallow a writ. 

Mr. Batten prints some useful extracts 
from the rolls of the Manor of Coker, which 
are sadly imperfect, the earliest being of the 
sixteenth of Richard II. One of the services 
that had to be rendered by the tenants of 
this manor was carrying their lord’s letters: 
no light task when posts, as we understand 
the term, were unknown. This seems to 
have been a widely extended custom. We 
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have met with instances as far apart as 
Lincolnshire and Cumberland. Was there 
not also something of the kind in France ? 








Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb. 
By his Widow. With an Introduction 
by H. Rider Haggard. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

On March 18th, 1893, there died in London 

a man who probably had not a single 

enemy—not even himself. He had led a 

chequered existence, had worked hard for 

many years, was born to comparative wealth, 

was never known to do a mean or even a 

shady action, and yet his life was what 

many persons would call a failure, for he 
died poor. Nevertheless, it was something 
to have played his part well during fifty 
years, and to know that his apparent want 
of success was entirely due to his own guile- 
less nature. ‘‘Of all friends,” says Mr. 

Haggard, who was his companion in Mexico, 

“he was the gentlest and truest; of all men 

the most trustful.’”? An adventurer—using 

the term in its best sense—he always was, 
and in reading this history of his career 
it should also be borne in mind that he was 
dominated by a curious vein of mysticism 
which is not to the advantage of an honest 
man at the present time. We must, how- 
ever, demur to Mr. Haggard’s assertion 
that ‘rarely, if ever, in this nineteenth 
century has a man lived so strange and 
varied an existence,” for we could count 
without difficulty at least half a dozen men 
of the same period whose adventures would 
rival those of the hero of the present memoir, 
and chiefly on his own ground—America. 

We say this not to belittle in any way 

Jebb’s adventures—ostensibly recounted by 

his widow, although a strong strain of Mr. 

Haggard’s style pervades the whole book— 

but to warn readers against a too literal 

acceptance of the injudicious eulogy which 
is liable to produce a reaction. 

Jebb’s early life is narrated with a certain 
amount of prolixity, and with a tendency to 
make out that even in youth his experiences 
and attainments were exceptional ; but suffice 
it to say that he was born in 1841, obtained 
a commission and served in India shortly 
after the Mutiny, inherited about 2,000/. 
a year, lost most of his capital in a steel 
gun-barrel factory near Glasgow, and went 
out to Central America, Brazil, Colorado, 
and finally Mexico, to seek a new fortune. 
In this process he met with many adven- 
tures, some of them intelligible, others 
explicable. Among the latter was his visit 
by night to a ruined sugar-mill, which he 
found brilliantly lighted up, with slaves 
and overseers at their posts: the next day 
he was down with malarial fever; after 
which he wrote the story of ‘ The Haunted 
Enghenio’ for Blackwood’s Magazine. He 
had previously, by-the-by, received a 
mysterious (and correct) intimation of his 
mother’s decease, and had seen—and walked 
through—his own apparition at Oxford. 
The best story in the book is the account 
of hunting down two Mexican murderers in 
Colorado, and shooting them “on sight,” 
or, to be more accurate, bringing the rifles 
of the pursuing party to bear upon the 
camp of the culprits, and firing a volley at 
the first man that stirred. Such things 
must be, but Jebb’s share in carrying out 
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this summary justice is not emphasized. 
There are, however, plenty of adventures 
of a less gruesome nature, some of them 
marvellous ; especially one in which, having 
lost one Norwegian snow-shoe (ski), Jebb, 
with the certainty of freezing to death if he 
remained, elected to slide down a fearful 
gully, following the course taken by the 
missing shoe, which he actually picked up on 
his way. In Texas, amongst other things, he 
discovered a school manual, ‘ which, after 
dismissing England and Scotland in about 
six lines, remarked briefly, ‘ Ireland, a small 
island misgoverned by the English’”; and 
in California he found out a cure for the 
ague. This consisted in taking a bath in 
an ice-cold stream, between the “shakes” 
of course, and his biographer remarks, 
‘** Any one else would have died”; but not 
necessarily, for we have known a similar 
rash act prove most successful, though the 
treatment is not to be recommended, espe- 
cially to big boys, who will be delighted 
with this book. 

In Mexico, Jebb was at one time engaged 
on some mines in a very remote district, 
and there he made friends with a cacique, 
who was the Governor of the State as well 
as a general, ‘“‘and in all three capacities 
exercised rather more power than the Czar.” 
The general had been a supporter of 
Maximilian, and had defeated the /iberales 
(Juarez’s party) in a severe engagement at 
a place among the mountains which he 
visited with Jebb twenty years afterwards. 
Subsequently one of the peons was asked 
if he had been in the war, and on his reply 
in the affirmative, Jebb asked if he had 
served with Maximilian or with the Liberals. 
‘¢ Maximilian ?’’ said the man; ‘‘I seem to 
remember the name, and I think he was on 
the same side as I was, but J was fighting 
for General .’ He had never troubled to 
ask what the war was about; his cacique 
told him to fight, and he had done his best 
unquestioningly. People of this sort were 
exactly to Jebb’s taste, and he became so 
popular with them that one old descendant 
of a line of caciques nearly disclosed to 
him the secret of a hidden treasure. 
And now the reader is launched upon 
the old, old story, with variations. In 
this case it is the treasure of Montezuma, 
or rather of his lawful successor Gua- 
temoc (as Mr. Haggard prefers to call the 
last Aztec ruler); and to this hoard Jebb is 
said to have had a key—‘‘measurements im- 
possible to mistake ”—found in an Indian’s 
hut, and even an inventory which reads like 
an extract from ‘Monte Cristo.’ A certain 
Don Anselmo, who was Jebb’s associate, 
disappeared, and it is hinted that the 
Indians may have murdered him to pre- 
serve the secret, for “such things have 
been,” and are, in fact, very familiar inci- 
dents in treasure stories. Jebb’s key failed 
to unlock the secret ; yet for some mysterious 
reason his Indian friends made him a pre- 
sent of a revered little stone image of the 
Aztec god of sacrifice, dug up during the 
progress of some great drainage works near 
the city of Mexico. This idol brought ill 
luck, and even when, broken in health and 
fortune, Jebb went to London with his family, 
we are told that 
‘*the first night the Aztec god spent on foreign 
soil was signalised by loud noises all over a 
house hitherto warranted to be of the quietest 





by its owners. Nor did the trouble stop here, 
for every night, with other unpleasing mani- 
festations, loud knockings took place at a 
particular door as long as the idol remained in 
the house.” 

It is not necessary to quote the further 
history of this ill-omened gift, but it is 
evident that blind unbelief is not the par- 
ticular failing of any one connected with 
this narrative. If not taken too seriously 
the book will amply repay perusal, and the 
sketches of life, character, and scenery are 
remarkable for their vividness. 








Enchiridium Dictionis Epice. Scripsit J. van 
Leeuwen, J.F. 2 parts. (Leyden, Sijthoff.) 
The Odyssey of Homer. Edited by Arthur 
Platt, M.A. (Cambridge, University 

Press. ) 

The Iliad of Homer. 

lishers. ) 

‘Dre Seele seiner Kritik ist nun einmal 
Purismus, straffziigeliger, scheuklapseliger 
Purismus.” So said Immanuel Bekker of 
Cobet’s Homeric work thirty years ago; 
and Cobet’s influence is naturally still at 
work in the modern Dutch school of 
Homerists, at whose head Prof. van Leeuwen 
junior indisputably stands. It is needless 
to say that the reins are noi so tight now, 
the blinkers not so narrow as with Cobet. 
The present generation do not show that 
curious atrophy of the historic sense which 
led Cobet to maintain the theory that Homer 
was an Athenian—“ eine Theorie wie dazu 
geschaffen, dass Cobet sie glaube,” as a 
brilliant German has said. Prof. van 
Leeuwen in his well-written prolegomena 
accepts to the fullthe growth of the lliad from 
a primitive nucleus, the poem of the wrath, 
and in words at least admits that, for a 
critical reconstruction of the text such as he 
aims at, the recognition of this gradual 
growth is of primary importance. So far 
we are entirely with him. His readers will 
naturally expect from him, in the elaborate 
study of the Homeric language which he has 
given them, a full avowal that, in a dialect 
so stratified from deposits of different ages, 
any attempts to introduce uniformity can 
only be of the roughest description: that 
from the nature of the case the critic has to 
look for anomalies on every hand—anomalies 
which can only be removed, in some cases at 
least, by violent means, and by an assump- 
tion of a knowledge of primitive Greek 
which is, in reality, beyond our reach. 

But such is not the conclusion of Van 
Leeuwen and his school. In spite of their 
historical position, purism is still the soul 
of their criticism. For instance, they—for 
in this case Van Herwerden leads the attack 
—have decided that, in spite of the tradition, 
kev and ay cannot stand with the future 
indicative in Homer. Why not? Appa- 
rently because the construction is not 
permitted in Attic Greek. There is no 
other reason given. Kev and av with the 
subjunctive in principal sentences are abun- 
dant in Homer, though not in Attic; and in 
Homer subjunctive and future indicative 
are so closely akin that it is often impossible 
to say which is which. It is then a priort 
not likely that a construction continually 
found with the one should be an abominable 
solecism with the other. And the fact that 
it is practicable, by a certain amount of inge- 
nious alteration and explanation, to banish 
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the offending construction from the text is 
not of any weight; it would not require 
much more ingenuity to banish the future 
indicative altogetherfrom Homer. Perhaps 
Mr. van Herwerden will dothis, too, someday. 
“‘ Moglichkeit ist nicht Nothwendigkeit,” as 
Prof. Ludwich has, not without good reason, 
often reminded the purists. 

Much the same is the case with Van 
Leeuwen’s treatment of ay itself, which he 
would be only too glad to expel from Homer 
in favour of xev. His discussion of the 
offending particle in the volumes before us 
is little more than a reprint of his article in 
Mnemosyne, which attracted considerable 
attention. As it has already been replied to 
in the second edition of Mr. Monro’s‘ Homeric 
Grammar,’ it needs no long examination 
here. It is clear that there was always a 
tendency for av to encroach in the texts on 
the less familiar kev, and the latter may 
often be restored with confidence. But the 
facts show with equal clearness that dv had 
won a place in the recognized Epic dialect 
before the end of the creative period of the 
Epos, and had an established position at a 
time when we cannot talk of “ interpola- 
tion”: that if we try to abolish all the 
examples of dv we shall be simply inventing 
jines which never existed, at least so far as 
our critical means enable us to say, in any 
other than their present shape. 

The great fact which Van Leeuwen and 
his school do not sufficiently recognize is 
that the Epic dialect was for a long time in 
a state of continuous flux and growth under 
the influence of two opposed tendencies : 
first, the conscious desire to keep up the 
antique colouring, even in new additions, 
by the use of words which had fallen out of 


pulse to employ natural in place of artificial 
words, the terms of daily speech instead of 
archaisms. The inevitable result of these 
two conflicting currents was the creation of 
false archaisms on the one hand, the desire 
for antiqueness being uncontrolled by scien- 
tific knowledge ; and on the other, the more 
insidious laxity which let in neoterisms by 
a back door. 

A notable instance of this neglect on Van 
Leeuwen’s part is his treatment of Il. xvi. 
208, pvAdridos péya Epyov, ens 7d mpiv y’ 
épdaoGe, as we read it. From the scientific 
point of view there is, of course, not a word 
to be said in favour of such grammatical 
monsters as é€ys and épdacbe. But it is 
perfectly easy to see how they arose from 
a misunderstanding of the “‘ Epic diectasis,”’ 
and as for ys, from the only slightly dis- 
figured éov for 6o in I]. ii. 325. There is 
not the faintest reason to show—it is in fact 
impossible — that the creation of false 
archaisms began only when the creation of 
Epic poetry ceased ; the tendency must have 
been at work already at the very birth of the 
Iliad, if, as there can be no doubt, the Iliad 
was preceded by many years of poetical 
development. Hence there is no proof 
whatsoever that this unfortunate line was 
not composed in the form which it now has. 
Add to this that the whole passage in which 
it occurs shows every sign of late origin, 
and alteration becomes doubly gratuitous. 





But nothing of this has any weight with 
Van Leeuwen; the incorrect forms must be | 
expelled with a fork, and the line is there- 

fore to be rewritten as it would have been ' 


if the composer had been a Dutch scholar 
of to-day. This, then, is the correct form : 
gurdmidos Fépyov peyddns, tov mpiv ep 
épacbe! Will not Prof. van Leeuwen try 
his hand at a well-known line of Milton, 
which notoriously sins against good gram- 
mar in prefixing the y- of the passive 
participle to the active? ‘Under a star 
y-pointing pyramid” is clearly impossible. 
Perhaps he could ‘restore the original 
words of the poet” with ‘“‘ Under a large 
Egyptian pyramid,” or the like. 

But though we thus differ from Prof. 
van Leeuwen in our views as to the lengths 
to which reconstructive criticism can legiti- 
mately be pushed, we fully recognize the 
learning, ingenuity, and industry with which 
he has worked out his own principles. 
Many, perhaps most, of his emendations are 
clearly right; and even the pushing to 
excess of a good idea has a particular value 
in stimulation and suggestion. For these 
merits we can give the ‘ Enchiridium’ full 
credit. As a rival to the work which comes 
nearest to it in compass and aim, Mr. Monro’s 
‘Homeric Grammar,’ it suffers from the 
want of sober judgment, which is the first 
requisite of a real handbook. But it contains 
a great deal which no Homerist can afford 
to neglect. 

Mr. Platt’s ‘ Cambridge Homer’ naturally 
suggests itself, too, for comparison ; the two 
volumes of it appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the two of the ‘ Enchiridium,’ 
and the aim in both isthe same, the clearing 
of the Homeric text from the corruptions 
which it has contracted in the ages. But 
Mr. Platt sets about the task in a far more 
sober and reasonable style than Van Leeu- 
wen. He is no uncompromising purist; he 
clearly recognizes the necessary limits of 
the possible. That the absolute restoration 
of the poems as they were composed is out 
of the question he fully admits; his desire 
is only to clear away the glaring errors, and 
to introduce improvements where they do 
not involve a rewriting of the text. Mr. 
Platt recognizes in practice as well as in 
theory the different ages of different parts, 
and does not apply the same rigid rules to 
the offending line in II. xvi., for instance, as 
he would to Il.i. He writes the digamma 
only where the text admits it, and does not 
trouble where it can be restored only by 
violence. This milder method of procedure 
enables him to remove some of the worst 
offenders; we get finally rid, for instance, 
of such an Attic form as 7v (édv), where the 
contraction is entirely alien to the character 
of the Homeric dialect. So, too, the uncon- 
tracted forms of the verbs are, in far the 
greater number of cases, restored; and “ the 
Epic diectasis,” which, whatever its origin, 
can hardly be primitive, is no more seen. 

This is all gain; the only danger is that 
the improvement may be taken to mean 
more than it really does. A text such as 
this can, after all, be but avery imperfect 
approximation to the poetical dialect of the 
prehistoric Greek age. Metrical analysis, 
our main trust in restoration as well as a 
continual limit to it, only reveals a cer- 
tain number of cases where the evolution 
or dialectic change of words has affected 
their metrical value; we can know nothing 
of numberless possible cases where words 
may have altered in form, but notin metre; 
and it is certain that our knowledge of 





etymology is not such as to enable us to 
reconstruct a whole stage of language ¢ 


posteriort. Mr. Platt admits this necessary 
imperfection; his motto is « kal pir 
Lwxparys, os Loxpdrys ye evar Bovdsuevos : 
and in his preface to the Odyssey he urges 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, 
Against this, it has been said with foreg 
that a text such as this resembles a loaf 
baked on one side only, rather than half a 
loaf. But, after all, this only affects the 
question of the usefulness of such a text for 
educational use. Whether or no the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Homer’ is suited for schools, school- 
masters will decide for themselves; for the 
higher forms, at least, they will certainly 
find it worth consideration. But the rea] 
value of work such as Mr. Platt’s is asa 
register and a test of the advance of criti- 
cism. No theory as to Homeric language 
has received its ultimate imprimatur till the 
text has been printed—a truism which is 
sometimes forgotten; many theories look ex- 
tremely pretty till they have been rubbed upon 
this most unsparing of touchstones. Thus 
it is that new and improved texts have been 
printed, and must continue to be printed so 
long as our knowledge of language advances; 
and we are grateful to Mr. Platt for giving 
this proof of the vitality in England of a 
branch of scholarship which of late has 
flourished most abroad. We say ‘‘of late” 
advisedly, for Mr. Platt himself has done 
much to show us that it was at first a pecu- 
liarly English branch. Bentley with the 
digamma was, of course, the real founder 
of it. His next follower was Payne Knight, 
who, in the midst of a repellent farrago of 
ignorant and absurd ideas, made many 
amendments which are now universally 
accepted by the forward school. After him 
came T. 8. Brandreth in 1841, with his 
‘FIATAS Littera Digamma Restituta.’ This 
book, by the way, is a trowvaille of Mr. 
Platt’s; it had been entirely forgotten till 
Mr. Platt fished it up, and found anticipated 
in it a number of readings on which sub- 
sequent scholars have been pluming them- 
selves. Mr. Platt is thus able to give in 
his preface to the Iliad a new list of 
attributions greatly differing from any yet 
published. The name of Nauck in par- 
ticular takes a very low place in comparison 
to that hitherto allowed it. German scholars 
have been apt to give him credit for every- 
thing in his edition, though he does not as 
a matter of fact profess to state his autho- 
rities ; and hence has arisen a vast amount 
of confusion as to the real authors of emen- 
dations. Mr. Platt has done something, at 
least, to set this right; but, as he himself 
says, doubtless much remains to be done. 
Is he, for instance, right in claiming the 
emendation in I]. iii. 173, ws p’ (jor) opedev 
Odvaros Fadéev for ws dpeAcv Odvaros por adelv? 
It is given (with fadéecv) in the second edi- 
tion of Mr. Monro’s ‘Homeric Grammar,’ 
though it is possible that Mr. Platt may 
have published it elsewhere before. In 
Il. iv. 181 he says, “ kevejou véeoor, Nauck.” 
But in his edition Nauck writes Kewyo1 
véecot. The most important emendation of 
Mr. Platt’s own is drepré for dréprov in 
Il. vi. 285. This may well be right, though 
it can hardly be said to carry conviction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Platt must be con- 
gratulated on having published the most 
considerable work of Homeric criticism 
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which has appeared in England for some 

ears. It contains no startling innovations; 
but in such a task, the trouble of which 
can hardly be appreciated by those who 
have not tried it, sobriety of judgment and 
common sense are among the greatest of 
yirtues, and the utility of a text is not 
necessarily enhanced by desperate efforts to 
be ahead of the age. 








Mémoires de Michelot Moulin sur la Chouannerie 
Normande. Publiés pour la Société d’ His- 
toire Contemporaine. (Paris, Picard.) 

18 Fructidor. Documents, pour la plupart 
inédits, recueillis et publiés pour la Société 
d’Histoire Contemporaine par Victor 
Pierre. (Same publisher.) 


Ir the keen interest with which we opened 
Moulin’s autobiography has not been wholly 
satisfied, the misfortune, the fault, is ours. 
We had no reason to expect an illiterate 
Chouan to prove invariably a skilled narra- 
tor; no right to grumble because the record 
of his manifold adventures grows sometimes 
monotonous ; no just cause of complaint 
when he is silent on many points touching 
which we fain would have had his elucida- 
tions. His defects, his shortcomings, attest 
his truthfulness. 

When the French monarchy was expiring 
feudal rights no longer existed in the [le de 
France, yet that was the most revolutionary 
district in the kingdom; on the other 
hand, the western provinces, where the 
old régime had been most strictly main- 
tained, offered the longest and most stub- 
born resistance to the democratic movement. 
In his memoir of the Comte Louis de 
Frotté, the aristocratic Chouan chief and 
friend of the plebeian Moulin, M. de 
la Sicotiére has attempted to explain this 
anomaly. He suggests that the Normans, 
being more devout than their neighbours, 
were more irritated by the attacks upon the 
clergy; again, he observes that they were 
also more lawless, for in Maine and in Nor- 
mandy a salt tax of thirteen sous per pound 
had impelled large numbers of the popula- 
tion, including women and children, to 
betake themselves to the hardships and 
adventures of a smuggler’s career, and hence 
to become accustomed to resist authority. 
But such generalizations, if not negatived, 
at least receive no support from the story 
before us. 

“With the progress of the Revolution,” 
writes Moulin, ‘‘the military profession 
offered the highest hopes to those who like 
myself had not the advantage of belonging 
to a noble family.” But he was the sole 
survivor of eleven children; his father, a 
well-to-do village blacksmith, had in his 
affection kept the lad at home, to the 
detriment of his education, and would fain 
have continued to retain him. Besides, 
the old man mistrusted the new opinions. 
However, in March, 1793, young Moulin 
found himself comprised in that levy of three 
hundred thousand men which did more than 
anything else to rouse revolt against the 
Convention. Nevertheless for six months 
he followed his ordinary pursuits with but 
slight molestation. Then a levée en masse 
was ordered to check the advance of the 
Vendeans, who had crossed the Loire. 
Moulin, with other young men of his district, 
was summoned to Domfront: in less than two 





hours these raw recruits were formed into 
a republican battalion, told “to organize 
themselves at once,” to choose from among 
themselves their own officers, and to march 
that same afternoon for the front by way of 
Mayenne and Laval. This last order turned 
the scale for many. Now, and throughout 
the subsequent course of their troubles, the 
dread of being sent far from their homes 
often sufficed to decide or to change the 
politics alike of royalist and of pataud, i.e. 
republican. Moulin, complaining that they 
had only sticks wherewith to oppose the foe, 
asked and obtained permission toappropriate 
the weapons and uniforms of the National 
Guard, who, having escorted the villagers to 
the muster, were to return to their parish. 
Thus equipped Moulin and his friends de- 
serted and went home to Saint-Jean-des-Bois. 
Thence they incited and aided the youth of 
adjacent communes to band together in 
friendly villages, in woods, or in caves which 
they dug out for the purpose, and to arm 
themselves by force or by stratagem at the 
expense of their respective National Guards. 
These last would occasionally turn upon, hunt 
down, and massacre the refractory conscripts 
in their lair, pillage their houses, or make 
hostages of their relatives. Moulin’s parents 
were thus seized; on their release the bare 
walls of their old homealone remained tothem. 
Soon the father was again arrested together 
with eleven of his fellow parishioners. 
Without trial or inquiry they were sent to 
the prison at Rennes by General Hoche. 
There old Moulin and seven of his comrades 
died of gaol fever. Thenceforth our hero 
seems never to have forgiven an adversary 
save on those rare occasions when, baulked 
of his prey, he would, like Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, leave revenge ‘‘ to God, who the 
less I punish mine enemies will inflict so 
much the more punishment on them.” 

Moulin’s service was chiefly in Normandy, 
where the excesses of republican repression 
were not characterized by the wholesale 
massacres of which La Vendée and Brittany 
were the scene. Nevertheless the disgusting 
atrocities and mutilations which our nar- 
rator imputes to both royalists and patauds 
might vie with those witnessed by Claude 
Haton during the French religious wars 
of the sixteenth century; whilst Moulin’s 
description of an existence maintained by 
‘stealing so named or not so named,” of 
the hiding in woods and caves, of sudden 
raids, fierce reprisals, personal feuds, the 
lifting of cattle, the treachery of friend 
and foe, continually reminds us of the life 
formerly enjoyed by our own borderers. In 
the burning of the house at Tinchebray, 
an achievement which brought him much 
renown, Moulin vividly recalls Edom 0’ 
Gordon. 

With 225 royalists in his train, the 
Chouan leader marched to make an ex- 
ample of Louvet, ‘commandant of all 
the National Guards in the country.” 
Moulin directed 150 of his force to lie 
in ambush so as to intercept the arrival 
of any republican troops; he directed 
25 men to fire occasionally on the town 
of Tinchebray to keep it occupied with its 
own safety; whilst with his 50 remaining 
followers he attacked the obnoxious officiai’s 
house, of which the effective garrison con- 


sisted of Louvet, his son, and seven men.. 


Nearly nine hours’ work resulted in the 








death of Louvet’s daughter-in-law, of his 
son, and of all the besieged belligerents 
save the commandant, who refused to sur- 
render. Consequently Moulin, finding, as 
he says, that he could not overcome such 
resistance without exposing his own men 
to considerable loss, set fire to the house. 
Then from out the falling ceilings, tottering 
walls, and blazing rafters Louvet’s wife 
and four children were allowed to pass 
with promises of safe conduct. Louvet 
himself fought to the last, and fell at his 
threshold riddled with bullets. After this 
exploit Moulin and his comrades had merely 
to write to any village mayor ‘inviting 
him to collect all the arms in his commune 
and to bring them to a given spot: the 
order was executed.” But all towns, how- 
ever small, if capable of throwing up any 
defence works, became at once so many 
fortresses, and were respected by the 
Chouans accordingly. 

We confess it is difficult to reconcile the 
225 royalists employed in the Tinchebray 
outrage with Moulin’s assertion that till 
the arrival of the émigrés early in 1795 the 
strength of the whole force barely amounted 
to 300. ‘Four companies of volunteers 
badly equipped, recruited from ten or twelve 
different parishes, ill disciplined, commanded 
by officers who had no actual authority and 
for the most part no instruction, could not 
inspire much confidence when trying to. 
propagate insurrection after the Vendean 
disaster.” Equally perplexing are the num- 
bers which ultimately gathered round Frotté, 
himself a native of Alengon and general-in- 
chief of the Norman insurrection. Moulin. 
on one page asserts that they never exceeded. 
1,200 to 1,500 men, that new recruits barely 
filled the gaps made by deserters ; elsewhere 
he speaks of a force 3,500 strong. Frotté 
himself reported to the Comte de Provence 
(Louis XVIII.) that he was commanding. 
“6,000 brave, well-dressed, well - armed, 
enthusiastic soldiers’’ (Sicotiére, ‘Louis de 
Frotté,’ i. 527); whilst the unfortunate- 
Marquis de Briqueville, who fell a victim, 
to his credulity, told his judges that in 
England rumour had transformed the 
Breton and Norman insurgents into an 
army of 80,000 (Sicotiére, ‘ Louis de Frotté,’ 
i, 432), It is clear, we think, that the im- 
portance of the so-called royalist movement 
was greatly exaggerated. Unless, as M. 
Thiers asserts, each party had deceived the 
other, it is as hard to conceive how in 
January, 1795, Windham, Secretary at War, 
was led to promise Louis de Frotté un- 
limited money, arms, and ammunition for 
his contemplated crusade (Sicotiére, i. 69) 
as it is to comprehend how that dashing 
young soldier and devoted servant of a fallen 
throne should have cast away his chance 
of employment in more promising fields to 
become the leader of a handful of peasant 
freebooters. Scarcely had Frotté landed in 
Normandy than he perceived that his ad- 
herents ‘entertained more hatred for the 
republic than love for royalty” (Sicotiére, 
i. 77). We cannot tell whether it was a 
delusion or an attempt to palliate his own 
sense of disappointment and failure which 
caused him a little later to write: ‘The 
people are thirsting fora Bourbon....A 
handful of Frenchmen are fighting for a 
king, and have they not the right to demand 
where is their master ? Where are the numer- 
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ous princes of the blood? ... The Bourbon 
ought to reign or else to die sword in hand. 
Let his Majesty and Monsieur think of 
their crown and their glory; let them com- 

are the castle of Edinburgh with that of 
Baint-Germain,” &c. (Sicotiére, i. 417). M. 
le Comte d’Artois made the comparison, 
and, true to his instincts of self-preservation, 
remained at Holyrood, spite of his ‘‘ burn- 
ing impatience to find himself among those 
intrepid Frenchmen who so well deserve 
the royal affection” (Sicotiére, i. 455). 

How Frotté adapted himself to a very 
difficult position is best told in his own 
words: ‘“‘ This kind of warfare is like none 
other. One must be a true soldier, gay, 
light-hearted, young, and robust. Too much 
wisdom would not suit us.” ‘ We are all 
soldiers, good friends, jovial fellows, good 
eomrades, talking and acting in all free- 
dom” (Sicotiére, i. 421). The aristocrat 
who had been schooled in the discipline 
ef a line regiment had now to accept the 
principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality 
in order to turn a pack of outlaws to royalist 
uses. According to the very precise details 
furnished by M. de la Sicotiére, plunder, 
rapine, and murder continued to be prac- 
tised by both parties. To argue that such 
erimes were occasionally committed to avenge 
the weak, to redress a wrong, is only to 
prove that knight errants and brigands are 
near of kin. 

Some of his fellow émigrés would have 
dallied to organize a regular army, but 
Frotté evidently felt that the material at his 
disposal could only be kept together and 
got into working order by being constantly 
allowed to taste blood—that, to use Moulin’s 
expression, “‘in faction-warfare no pause 
ean be made for rest or breath, but the race 
must be continued till the goal is reached.” 
Frotté conformed his tactics to those already 
adopted by the insurgent conscripts. From 
his headquarters in the Forest St. Jean, 
with every labyrinth of which his men were 
familiar, small detachments issued either to 
pillage open villages at night, or to harass 
the passage of the ‘‘ Blues” or republican 
troops from ambuscades, for which abun- 
dant cover was afforded by the high leafy 
hedges, the deep-cut roads and ditches, 
The scarcity of ammunition (powder cost 
them 6 to 10 fr. per pound) taught the 
Chouans the difficult lesson of reserving 
their fire till word of command. Soon they 
boasted of putting cavalry to flight. But 
when an entrenched or fortified position 
had to be dealt with we usually find that, 
as might have been expected, the attacking 
party, whether royalist or pataud, was 
worsted. With the loss of only one man 
130 Chouans claim to have repulsed from 
before their entrenchments in the Forest 
St. Jean a force of 3,000 patauds. When in 
their turn the Chouans attacked Teilleul, a 
garrisoned town, though they burnt down 
the greater part of the place, they were 
forced to retreat. Still more severe disaster 
attended Frotté when in March, 1796, he 
with 3,500 men assaulted Tinchebray. So 
strong was the resistance he encountered, 
not only from the troops, but from all the 
inhabitants, old men, women, and children, 
that he gave the order, ‘‘ Enfumez le terrier 
et les renards sortiront” (Sicotiére, i. 450). 
Soon the town was encircled with flames, 
but the incendiaries had to take to flight. 





Now and again, to propagate royalist prin- 
ciples, Frotté, at the head of a small column 
and with Moulin as “‘ adjutant major,” would 
make a two months’ tour in Maine, Brittany, 
and Anjou, returning with a record of clever 
encounters with patauds, numerous adven- 
tures more or less creditable, and one or 
two hairbreadth escapes from the hospitality 
of would-be Jaels. On these expeditions the 
Chouans concealed themselves in farm build- 
ings by day, making forced marches by night. 
After two or three days of such manceuvres 
they would before dawn unexpectedly appear 
before and immediately blockade some vil- 
lage. The chief inhabitants were seized, 
ordered to arrange for the billeting of the 
invaders, and to send trusty persons all along 
the approaches to the village to give the 
Chouans timely warning of the coming of 
any hostile force. On these occasions ‘“ the 
most ferocious patauds kept faith with us, 
for we held their lives as a guarantee,” says 
Moulin. When, however, he adds that the 
royalists always paid for their food and re- 
munerated the outposts we feel sceptical, even 
in spite of the monthly allowance of 1,000 
louis the English Government had just 
granted the leaders of the movement. 

To avenge the murder in her own chateau 
of Mlle. de Carville, a girl of fifteen, M. de 
Carville made a little expedition in his own 
neighbourhood ; he had a number of repub- 
licans shot all along his route, and having 
captured a detachment of hussars put them to 
the sword. Two hundred and fifty constitu- 
tional priests, chosen to their office from 
amongst rogues and vagabonds, formed the 
‘black army.” The royalists took these men 
by surprise, and slaughtered more than 200 
in ten minutes. When quarter was given 
the prisoner became literally a turncoat, 
wearing his coat inside out till his uniform 
could be changed, and himself incorporated 
in the royalist legions. Captives were also 
made of holders of national property. They 
were chained and confined in caves till 
there was paid on their behalf a ransom 
rated on the value of their illegitimately 
acquired property. The sufferings of the 
wounded Chouans may be judged from 
Moulin’s own experience. Disabled by a 
broken arm, he took refuge in a chateau, 
and for twenty-three days lay concealed 
under the floor planking in a space 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, 8ft. long, and 6ft. wide; to sit up 
was, of course, impossible; light and air 
came through a small hole. Cupid also 
managed to enter, for we'are told of the 
ministrations of a devoted cousin, who after- 
wards became Moulin’s wife. 

Whilst Moulin was in this retreat the 
submission of La Vendée to Hoche enabled 
that general to turn his whole attention to 
the Chouans, and compel them to lay down 
their arms. There followed the amnesty of 
June, 1796, when Frotté and many other 
émigrés returned to England, abandoning 
the Chouan peasantry to considerable per- 
secution, which was redoubled after the 18th 
Fructidor. Still the faction seems to have 
preserved some organization, so far at least 
as pillage was concerned, for we find Frotté 
from England urging Moulin to take the 
vacant command of the legion of St. Jean; 
he declined, alleging that, being a native of 
that district, he would be powerless to make 


‘the needful requisitions, as so much private 


pressure would be put upon him. 





Frotté’s reappearance in the autumn of 
1799 was the signal for a recrudescence of 
hostilities. In January, 1800, there occurred 
at Cossé the first and only semblance of an 
engagement in the open. Moulin describes 
it as a glorious victory, M. Thiers as a 
defeat of the Chouans. At all events, it 
was Frotté’s last struggle in a strife which 
leaders such as he must long have known 
to be hopeless. Thiers remarks :— 


‘‘The emigrants paid by England, whose 
attachment to the cause was expressed in going 
to and fro, and who had not to endure all the 
consequences of the insurrection, were in fierce 
quarrel with the country people, on whom the 
burden of the war pressed without intermission, 
The former insisted that the struggle should be 
kept up; the latter, on the contrary, that it 
should be relinquished.” 


At the same moment Frotté was frustrated 
in his intention of uniting his force to the 
Chouans of Maine, for these, under their 
general Bourmont, together with the insur- 
gent Bretons, commanded by Georges 
Cadoudal, had just surrendered to the 
republican armies, which mustered 60,000 
men. Meanwhile in Paris the First Consul 
impatiently waited for the finale, offering a 
thousand louis for Frotté, dead or alive, 
The young royalist chief sued for peace. 
With a safe-conduct in his hand, but mis- 
givings in his heart, he hurried, with six 
other gentlemen, to Alengon to settle the 
preliminaries of a treaty with the repub- 
lican General Guidal. Whilst holding 
personal eonferences with him, Frotté was 
seized by order of Bonaparte, summarily 
tried, and shot—an act rivalling in perfidy 
the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. That 
Frotté’s six companions shared his fate 
seems an incontestable fact, though Alison 
and Thiers assert that Frotté’s execution 
was the only one which stained with blood 
this happy conclusion of the civil war. In 
terms of perhaps somewhat exaggerated 
eulogy, Moulin laments his chief: ‘Son 
cour fut bon, son ime grande, généreuse 
et élevée, et ses talents au dessus de sa 
fortune. Sil eit été placé sur un plus 
grand théatre il aurait joué un rdle digne 
des plus grands noms.” 

The next four years Moulin passed 
peaceably, earning as a blacksmith a sub- 
sistence for himself and his family. But in 
May, 1804, he was suddenly arrested and 
accused of having corresponded with Cadou- 
dal, Pichegru, and Moreau, whose con- 
spiracy against Bonaparte had lately been 
unravelled. Protesting that he had not 
known one of the generals, he was torn 
from his home, hurried across France, and 
rigorously confined in the mountain fortress 
of Joux for nearly a twelvemonth. Then, 
inspired by the memoirs of Baron Trenck, 
Moulin and three of his fellow prisoners 
(including young Frotté, brother of his old 
chief) achieved a marvellous escape. By 
means of a carpenter’s small chisel they 
worked through some twelve feet of 
masonry. With a rope made out of their 
sheets they let themselves down in four 
stages from rock to rock till they had de- 
scended 900 feet, burdened the while by the 
transport of a pet dog, and impeded and 
perplexed by the deep snow of January. 
After infinite perils, and figuring sometimes 
as a watchmaker, at others as an English 
courier, Moulin passed through Switzerland, 
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Germany, Austria, Prussia, and Denmark 
to our shores, ‘‘ the only place,” says he, 
‘where we could feel safe, for such was 
Bonaparte’s influence that a word from the 
French ambassador to any one of those 
other powers would have caused our arrest 
and despatch to France as prisoners.” In 
England he lived for several years on the 
eight shillings a day allowed him by the 
British Government, for, although patriotism 
forbade him to accept service under a foreign 
and hostile power, its alms he could receive 
without compunction. 

In 1813 and 1814 he undertook, at the 
request of Louis XVIII., two most perilous 
missions to his native province. There, 
after an enforced silence of four, and an 
absence of nine years, he met once more his 
wife and child. The incidental references 
he makes to the ceaseless grief, uneasiness, 
and commotion in which the peasantry was 
at this time plunged by the rigours of 
the conscription, illustrate M. Ferneron’s 
account of ‘“‘La chasse aux réfractaires ”’ 
‘Hist. des Emigrés,’ vol. iii. chap. vii.). 

the countryside was alive with the 
gendarmerie hunting down the miserable 
evaders of the call to arms, Moulin’s escape 
from capture seems extraordinary, espe- 
cially as for its accomplishment the police 
had offered 100,000 francs. To shelter or 
even to speak to a man in his position was 
an offence which imperial rule had more 
than once punished with death. What 
wonder, therefore, if old friends proved 
inhospitable, if blockade runners demanded 
fabulous fares ? 

As we read how Moulin visited Paris in 
June, 1814, and experienced the ingratitude 
of the restored Bourbons; how in March, 
1815, he witnessed their poltroonery, which 
caused him again to seek refuge in Jersey ; 
how he was meditating another rising in 
Normandy when news came of the battle of 
“Mont St. Jean, which stimulated us a 
little’; how the men whom he did collect 
were disbanded ; how in 1817 he succeeded 
by pacific measures in quelling a Bona- 
partist revolt in Chiteau Thierry, and was 
directly afterwards put on colonel’s half- 
pay—as we read these things, we recall the 
words he uttered long ago in his Chouan 
days: ‘‘Lorsque nous étions rentrés, nous 
nous étonnions nous-mémes de notre dévoue- 
ment.” 

M. Pierre’s book may prove highly useful 
to the future historian, but it is dry reading. 
First we find a collection of orders and 
counter orders relating to Hoche’s disposition 
of the troops preparatory to the military coup 
@état of the 18th Fructidor; next some 
private epistles from Matthieu Dumas to 
General Moreau, expressing the indignation 
and apprehension felt in Paris by ‘‘ the true 
friends of liberty.” Presently we come upon 
some letters and last farewells, mournful 
and touching enough, addressed to their 
wives and families by some of those victims 
of the 18th Fructidor who were transported 
to Cayenne. Lastly, there is what we take 
to be an exhaustive list of the military com- 
missions whose duty it was, according to the 
law of the 19th Fructidor, to condemn to 
death, without power of appeal, and to have 
executed within twenty-four hours of such 
sentence, every returned émigré who, a fort- 
night after the enactment of that law, 
should be found on French soil—unlicensed 





émigrés be it understood, for those who 
had obtained the “radiation” of their 
name from the official list of such offenders 
were safe. The persecution lasted two 
years. At Toulon in less than a twelve- 
month fifty-four émigrés were shot. At last 
Bonaparte, in an order of the day from that 
town, denounced the execution of old men 
and pregnant women whose sole crime was 
emigration: ‘Le militaire qui signe une 
sentence de mort contre une personne 
incapable de porter les armes est un liche.”’ 








NEW NOVELS. 


Queen of the Hamlet. By H. F. Lester. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue autocrat who rules supreme over the 
village of Mallow is an elderly spinster of a 
somewhat exaggerated eccentricity. Miss 
Fanny her crazy sister, the vicar, the musical 
genius, and others of the characters all have 
a decided flavour of the old Dickens school 
about them; but they carry their humours 
to a pitch that is not always amusing. The 
younger heroines, whose réles do not con- 
demn them to play the clown on every occa- 
sion, afford a relief from the eccentricities 
of their elders, and indulge in adventures 
suited to their years. The story is brightly 
written and is readable. 


The Co-Respondent. By G. W. Appleton. 
2 vols. (Downey & Co.) 

Mr. Appteton selected a dismal and de- 
terrent title for his story of ‘The Co- 
Respondent.’ The motto which follows 
the title and the author’s name, on the 
first printed page of each volume, is derived 
from ‘Les Fourberies de Scopin’ (svc) ; 
but the quotation is, at any rate, strictly 
applicable where it stands, for it is difficult 
to say ‘que le diable” Mr. Appleton ex- 
pected to make, in the shape of humour or 
of narrative interest, out of a subject of this 
kind. The young couple who marry for the 
express purpose of securing some money, 
and then obtaining a divorce by means of 
perjury, are not very likely to attract the 
sympathy of a novel-reader, or to contribute 
much to his amusement. 


Cliff Days. By Brian Rosegarth. ‘‘ Pseu- 
donym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
‘Curr Days,’ a late addition to the ‘‘ Pseu- 
donym,” helps to maintain the high 
level of workmanship that distinguishes 
so many of these little volumes. Some 
of the stories belonging to the series 
may be stronger, more brilliant, or more 
beautiful than ‘Cliff Days’; but it has, 
slight as it is,a power of fascination and 
suggestiveness some of the others lack. Its 
effects—they are drawn from various sources 
and aspects, human beings, London streets, 
sea and sky scapes—are produced without a 
word of explanation, and there is scarcely any 
description in the serious sense. There is so 
muchartfulsimplicity and ease that the reader 
keeps thinking, while the secret of the charm 
escapes him, how easily it must be done. 
Let him try! The weak spot is the arrange- 
ment. The story opens with what we con- 
sider a very clever impression of chambers 
in ‘Benet’s Inn,” with men ‘making a 
night of it”; then harks back to Gertrude 
and the cliff episode (responsible for 





George Kennett’s facile descent); and closes, 
again on the roistering London note, but 
touched with infinite sadness. This Gertrude 
is enigmatical, alluring; George weak, but 
true. She says and does things in a way of 
her own, and one therefore judges them 
differently from the sayings and doings of 
any one else. One would fain see her more 
finished, elaborated, knowing well all the 
while that in her slightness and seeming 
inconsequence the spell really lies. Her 
character, action, and surroundings are 
subtly and delicately touched. The author 
must be a practised hand, with a well- 
developed power of selection and elimina- 
tion. 


Helen. By Oswald Valentine. ‘‘ Pseudonym 
Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue manner of ‘ Helen’ is a little dull, espe- 
cially at first; the matter is not; and the 
manner improves as the story advances, so 
that ‘Helen’ is, in its way, an interesting 
and readable contribution to this successful 
“library.” George’s mental processes and 
phases of feeling are, perhaps, a little 
over-subjective and elaborated for a sketch. 
Certain pages would better suit the pro- 
portions of a finished study. All the 
same novel-readers may find decided 
points of interest in him. His late de- 
velopment and his literary career alto- 
gether can be followed without weariness, 
because they are not taken at second 
hand, but are evidently drawn from expe- 
rience or careful and original observation. 
Helen, though she gives her name to the 
story, is not its most notable feature; yet 
she is well drawn and well evolved. The 
intellectual and social movements of the day 
are touched on, so are the modern vague 
unrest and discontent. The style is certainly 
much too explanatory, and yet it lacks finish 
as well as Sahenens and those quick and 
lively effects which are as the breath of the 
short story are absent. In the group of be- 
lated, self-centred, and ‘‘cliquish” artistic 
folk one easily recognizes a certain small 
society. The writer has a keen understand- 
ing of and sympathy with the views and 
aspirations of sensitive and morbid youth, 
still moving about in ‘‘ worlds not realized.” 


A Ruined Life. By Emily St. Claire. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

‘A Rourvep Lirs’ is a ladylike novel, in the 

sense that it is hopelessly astray in the pro- 

blems of life, and far, very far, off anything 

like knowledge of what kind of place the 


world really is. Being badly as well as 
foolishly written, one presumes it to be the 
work of the young person new to the thorny 
path of literature and of life. The people, 
including the heroine Helene (with never an 
accent to her name!) and the hero Lord B. 
(why the mystery of his?), are feeble folk 
from any and every point of view. Their 
sentimentality is, if not their bane, certainly 
the reader’s. Nervous breakdowns occur 
at frequent intervals, such as fainting, 
gasping, or some other expression of 
“high-toned” feeling. The glasses of water 
and restoratives that are passed about are 
almost embarrassing, and yet refreshing te 
novel-readers steeped in the modern manner. 
The author loves a pompous word where a 
plain one would do better. Quotations are 
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useless, but we advise her to study sundry 
things before attacking her next novel. 


The Black Patch. By Gertrude Clay Ker- 

Seymer. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Various are the permutations and combina- 
tions evolved by writers from that common- 
place instance of nature’s liberality, the 
production of twins. In the present case 
the good mare Lioness provides the neces- 
sary materials for a comedy of errors, and 
it is an astute young lady who adds to an 
hereditary love of horseflesh the detective 
powers of Dick Donovan or any other hero 
of Scotland Yard, and exposes the caitiff 
vile whose fraud would asperse the origin 
of a scion of Azrael’s blood. The stratagem 
whereby Clara Beauchamp introduces her- 
self into the enemy’s camp is more success- 
ful than its daring seems to warrant; but 
the steps of inductive reasoning which 
result in the confusion of the wretched 
Cartwright are sound and irrefragable, and 
Clara has the satisfaction not only of re- 
storing the gallant Phoenix to his hereditary 
rank, but of curing her enraptured father 
of his uncomplimentary desire ‘that he 
had but hadason!’’ This is a sufficiently 
vivacious trifle. 


Love and Quiet Life: Somersetshire Idylls. 
By Walter Raymond. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

Tuovex the book is curiously unequal, there 

is a gentle charm about Mr. Walter Ray- 

mond’s ‘ Somersetshire Idylls’ which is very 
refreshing. Plot is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, for the story of Marion Burt and her 
worthless lover is so much a matter of course 
that it scarcely counts. But this is nothing, 
for the real merit of the book lies in the ex- 
traordinarily lifelike presentation of Sutton 
Town and its folk. This ancient village, set 
on the edge of a Somersetshire moor, is 
inhabited by some of the most captivating 
rustics we have ever met, in fiction or in 
fact. They greatly love their old ways, 
and obstinately resist all change ; the story 
of their dealings with their new parson is 
typical of their mode of envisaging life. 
There is much that is pathetic, much that 
is grotesque, in this Dutch picture; laughter 
and tears jostle each other as in life. The 
old preacher and his daughter and the 
wicked horseman who steals the daughter’s 
heart are not so real as their peasant 
neighbours, but for the sake of Tranter 

Coombs and Mr. John Oulliford, and Solomon 

Moggridge, that ‘‘terr’ble poor constable,” 

and other good people, gone to their rest 

many a year ago, we can forgive much. 

The charm of country places and of the old 

order of the world clings to the book, which 

is altogether worth reading. 


4 Daughter of the World. 
Battershall. (Heinemann.) 
Mr. Barrersuatt is successful in keeping 
up the interest of his story almost to the 
very end. But the latter portion of the 
book is not so good as the first, being more 
conventional, in the sense that Ouida is con- 
ventional, and ending in mild melodrama. 
Besides, the characters change so much in 
the interval of four years, which divides the 
book in two parts, that while one cannot 
deny that time works stranger transforma- 
tions, yet the artistic effect is lessened, 


By Fletcher 





and one feels the change more than the 
author intended. The character of Eve, 
perhaps, suffers most; and this is a pity, 
because one got to be really interested in 
Eve before the end of the first part, and 
somehow, like her relations, did not feel 
altogether reconciled to see her playing the 
part of prima donna. The priest also changes 
for the worse. In the first part his character 
is drawn with undeniable skill; but one 
hardly recognizes him in his beard. Yet 
the story is good enough to make us expect 
better from the author, and, what is rarer 
still, to make us glad that he did not with- 
hold his hand. 


A Man of his Word. By Arthur Paterson. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


THERE has been many a worse tale of ranch- 
men on the Mexican frontier, of Indians and 
cowboys, of desperadoes and county sheriffs, 
than Mr. Paterson’s ‘A Man of his Word.’ 
It is related by an English settler, and the 
titular hero is an Oxford man who had been 
turned wild by losing his sweetheart. For 
ten years a comrade of the most desperate 
horse-stealers and ranche-raiders on the 
frontier, he returns to his right mind in this 
story, plays special providence to his English 
friends, and with them passes through the 
most exciting and blood-curdling adventures. 
Amongst contemporary fictions this type is 
common enough, but Mr. Paterson’s romance 
is worth reading for all that. 


The Burning Mist. By Garrett Leigh. 


(Jarrold & Sons.) 


Mr. Garrett Lercn’s story, the first of a 
set which. bears the modest title of ‘‘The 
‘Unknown’ Authors’ Series,’ is intrinsic- 
ally disappointing, as well as in reference 
to the pretentious promise of the Prologue. 
The Rev. William Courthope, M.A., whose 
‘‘soul-history’’ is unfolded in these pages, is 
undoubtedly a hypocrite, as he is so careful 
to let us know at the outset; but he conveys 
the unfortunate impression of endeavour- 
ing to enlist sympathy by exaggerating his 
shortcomings. The Agnostic who acts as 
the good genius of the plot is an improve- 
ment on the saponaceous parson; but that 
is about all that can be said in his favour. 
The seducer is consistently odious through- 
out; but the representatives of virtue are 
unattractive or tedious personages. There 
is a little girl whose artless prattle is a 
great deal more endurable than the talk 
of her elders; but with this exception ‘The 
Burning Mist’ inspires the reader with no 
wish that the author may emerge from the 
category in which he has been included by 
his publishers. He has taken an unlovely 
subject and treated it in an unlovely manner. 


Destino. Per OrazioGrandi. (Milan, Treves.) 
Stcnor Granpt, whose first work promised 
well, has made a decided step backward 
with his latest work ‘ Destino.’ The story 
is commonplace and vapid; there is neither 
plot nor purpose in the telling of this life’s 
story ; and when we have ended the novel 
we ask ourselves, Why was it written? We 
think even babes and sucklings would find 
it mild mental nourishment. 
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BOOKS ON CHINA. 


A Corner of Cathay: Studies from Life among 
the Chinese, by Adéle M. Fielde (Maciillan 
& Co.), isa chatty book giving the experiences 
of the author among the people of Southern 
China in the neighbourhood of Swatow. Like 
every one else who has lived in the interior of the 
country, Miss Fielde entertains a profound admi- 
ration for the industry and frugality of thepeople 
and an equally deep abhorrence of the way that 
justice is administered. Her chapter on legal 
processes is instructive reading for those who 
are under the impression that the Chinese 
Government possesses the right to be called 
civilized. She describes faithfully the various 
preliminary processes, legal and illegal, through 
which a plaint has to pass before it is adjudicated 
upon :— 

“The amount of money given to the under. 
lings of the court determines the speed with 
which the complaint reaches the hands of the 
magistrate ; and then, if there be no personal gain 
in the case, the magistrate gives the plea no atten. 
tion, plaintiffs being many, and lucrative busiuess 
pressing.” 

A common method of extortion practised by the 
underlings charged with a summons is thus 
described :— 

“The family usually flees at the appearance of the 

constables, and the latter smash dishes and break 
furniture until some responsible negotiator presents 
himself......a bribe and a breakfast is offered, but the 
harpies are not easily appeased. They bluster, poke 
holes with their staves in the tile roofing, batter the 
iron pans, dislocate the tables, and threaten arrest, 
until a sum of money, as large as the afflicted family 
can, by begging, borrowing, and pawning, scrape 
together, is handed over to them. Meanwhile, they 
are invited to smoke opium ; a fowl! is caught and 
put in the pot; pork and wine are bought, and a 
meal that must not be less than a banquet, is served 
to them. Not until they have wrung the utmost 
possible out of their victims can they be induced to 
depart.” 
No wonder that the common saying likens a 
mandarin’s yamén to a tiger’s den. The Chinese 
student is as diligent in his work as the labourer 
and mechanic are in their respective callings. 
Miss Fielde describes accurately the usual course 
of study, and tells some amusing stories of the 
zeal of advanced scholars—one, for example, 
of a student ‘‘ who, being afflicted with drowsi- 
ness when at his nightly studies, thrust a 
needle through his flesh so that pain might 
keep him awake”; and another of a youth 
‘*whose active body revolted against sitting 
at his books, and who cured himself of a con- 
stant disposition to rise and leave them, by 
placing a pail of cold water where his feet would 
be immersed in it whenever he stood up.” Miss 
Fielde tells a plain unvarnished tale pleasantly 
and well. Hers is not an ambitious book. It 
contains what she herself has seen and heard in 
her daily experiences among the people, and is 
illustrated by some very characteristic coloured 
native drawings. 

Chin Chin; or, the Chinaman at Home, by 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong, which Mr. R. H. Sherard has 
translated from the French (Marsden), is a 
work pour rire. It is full of stories possible 
and impossible, and is evidently written 
by a man who has lived long enough in 
France to have imbibed a considerable taste 
for the French literary style. He taxes our 
credulity on many points, and repeats stories 
which have been familiar to Europeans since 
the time of Marco Polo, and are as imaginary as 
they are old. He furbishes up again the fable of 
the conjurer who threw a roll of ribbon into the 
air, which taking the shape of a ladder reached 
up to the clouds. ‘* He then,” continues the 
author, 

* placed a child on this ladder, who ran up the rungs 
with the agility of a monkey, and was soon lost to 
sight in the clouds. Some moments passed, when 
suddenly a peach fell from the skies. The magician 
picked it up, cut it into slices, and offered it to the 
audience, It was a real peach. Hardly had the 
peach been eaten when something else fell from 
the skies. Horror! it was the head of the child, 
which was speedily followed by the trunk and the 
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limbs. The sorcerer picked them up with tears in 
his eyes, and said that the audience was to blame 
for the loss of his child by its absurd request, and 
that the guardians of Paradise had taken his child 
for a thief, and had cut him into pieces.” 
His accounts of English habits are as apocry- 
hal as his conjuring tales. We have his 
authority for saying that we always let our tea 
oil, and that we destroy its taste by the addi- 
tion of strong spirits. This mistake is excusable 
as his opportunities, we believe, of observing our 
habits have been few, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how he can have brought himself to mis- 
describe the chopsticks of his native country. 
After mentioning the materials of which they 
are commonly made he goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
top part, which is from eight to ten inches long, 
by from four to six broad, is square, the remain- 
ing part being round.” As they are held between 
the fingers of one hand, we should be curious to 
see how Mr. Tcheng-Ki-Tong would feed him- 
self with chopsticks of the dimensions he de- 
scribes. But Mr. Tcheng-Ki-Tong is not to be 
taken seriously. He writes to amuse his readers, 
and any one who takes up his book with a desire 
for amusement, and with none for instruction, 
will probably find ‘Chin Chin’ to his taste. 








SHORT STORIES. 

THE story with which Mr. Conan Doyle in- 
augurates the ‘‘ Acme Library” (Constable & Co.) 
takes the form of a diary, and records the curious 
experience of Prof. Gilroy under the influence 
of hypnotism. Dr. Gilroy’s first entry speaks 
of the ‘‘ big glutinous gummy buds” on a chest- 
aut tree, which ‘‘ break into little green shuttle- 
cocks,” and that may be taken as in some sense 
an emblem of his narrative; for it deals with 
two young lovers, full of springtide sap, who 
become the green shuttlecocks of Miss Penelosa, 
an ardent West Indian hypnotizer, who very 
nearly suggests them both into their graves. 
There is not much in The Parasite to differen- 
tiate it from the large number of stories which 
have been written on the same theme. 


The story from which Mr. Barry Pain’s col- 
jection takes its title, The Kindness of the Celes- 
tial (Henry & Co.), is an amusing tale of school 
life, and the next two tales belong to the same 
category. But the most ambitious efforts in 
this volume are of an entirely different cha- 
racter, dealing with the squalid pathos of the 
slums and dipsomania. In short, the contents 
of this volume, which have been reprinted from 
a number of periodicals, are curiously ill-assorted. 
They exhibit Mr. Pain’s versatility, his peculiar 
humour, and his limitations. In the schoolboy 
stories he comes very near success; there is 
cleverness in all he writes; but he lacks 
geniality and the antiseptic of style. Take, for 
example, the opening sentence of ‘My Cousin’: 
“*My cousin Elsa had, I am sorry to say, grown 
into a provocante [sic] woman with a dirty com- 
plexion.”’ 

The Passing Show, by Col. Savage (Routledge 
& Sons), in no way accounts for its name. It 
‘is a collection of stories, some of considerable 
Jength, which are not so much stories as incidents 
with long introductions, describing the different 
parts of the world where they occurred. There 
is a good deal of sentiment which it is hard to 
distinguish from bathos, expressed in a manner 
too inflated to be other than amusing. The 
‘characters are drawn by the simple method of 
describing the faces appropriate to each, or 
giving a detailed catalogue of their vices, virtues, 
‘and capabilities. 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, dc. By Bret 
Harte. (Chatto & Windus.)—One of the cha- 
racteristic features (which is also one of the 
greatest charms) of Bret Harte’s stories, and, 
mdeed, of a great deal of the best American 
writing, is the old-world chivalry and respect 
with which women are spoken of and treated in 
them. There is a certain calm reserve—not 
divorced from passion, but concealing it—in the 





attitude of his finest lovers, and a tender stead- 
fastness, even when their love is hopeless, 
strangely at variance with modern modes of 
exposing the affections as described with appro- 
priate lack of reserve in popular English novels 
—a reserve which would have won approbation 
from Sir Walter or Jane Austen, and has Mr. 
Meredith’s sanction. And the men gain 
vastly thereby. They are generally common- 
place men enough in themselves, and have no 
opportunity for romantic deeds; but their love 
raises them from the common lot, and gives them 
almost the air of being heroes of romance. It 
is good reading about such men—they help to 
make life happier; and this, after all, is the 
great object of art. In this volume the title 
story and ‘Young Robin Gray’ have as heroes 
men of a very different type—a bigoted and 
Puritanical settler and a young American mil- 
lionaire ; but both in their particular fashion 
show the same mastery of their impulses and 
the same persistent loyalty to the women of 
their choice. Both stories are well told; but 
the first is the finer, because the uncouth 
ruggedness of the hero’s Puritanism brings into 
greater relief and renders more touching the 
tenderness of his love. Of the other stories 
‘Johnnyboy’ pleases most, for its humorous 
mixture of pettishness and firmness of character 
in the young prodigy. But all the stories are 
good, except ‘A Rose of Glenbogie,’ an account 
of a rather vulgar intrigue in a Scotch country 
house, which is a little out of the author's usual 
line ; though even that one was worth writing 
for its last half-page. 

The Burial of the Guns, dc. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.)—Mr. Page 
rightly takes the title for his book from the 
second story, which is far the best. It is a tale 
of some guns belonging to a company in the 
Confederate Army related with much spirit, and 
he indicates very happily the affection of the men 
for them by the way in which he almost per- 
sonifiesthem and speaks of their different charac- 
teristics. Another war-story, ‘Little Darby,’ 
comes next to this in interest; it is, perhaps, 
rather too much spun out at first, but the final 
act of devotion of the two lovers is stirring. The 
rest of the book is not worth much: the irony 
with which the good old maid’s self-sacrifice is 
told in ‘Fanny’ is rather forced; and of the 
other three one feels that the ideas are better 
than the execution. Mr. Page would gain by 
aiming at more neatness and incisiveness in his 
narratives. 

Red Earth. By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.)—There is a fine flavour of vagabondage 
and recklessness about this book of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s. Most of his stories are about lawless 
life in various parts of the globe, such as the 
Western States or the Australian bush ; and he 
gives striking sketches of the swashbuckling 
ruffians of those parts, whose intentions are 
sometimes good, but whose practice is generally 
detestable. As is natural, there are some blood- 
curdling stories of murder and the like, one of 
the best of whichis ‘A Face in the Bush,’ a truly 
gruesome tale; and some (for which one is grate- 
ful) in a lighter and more farcical vein, such as 
‘The Shearing at Wombat Mountain.’ One 
story, ‘The Measuring of the Dhow,’ seems to 
be a faint echo from Rudyard Kipling ; but it is 
not very successful as such. Mr. Roberts does 
not seem quite at his ease when he is describing 
scenery ; a jarring word is apt to come in; and 
he should not again try children: they are very 
difficult to render naturally, and Mr. Roberts’s 
children do not seem natural. But thanks are 
due to him for the delightful little nurse’s tale 
which he introduces into ‘ Childhood’s Garden’ 
about 


I ‘ave come to see thee ung 
Upon this gallus tree. 


It would be interesting to be told whether it is 
known as a Devonshire folk-tale. 











FRENCH LITERATURE, 


In some respects and for its probable readers, 
Mr. R. H. Sherard’s Alphonse Daudet (Arnold) 
is well provided with attractions. There is not 
the slightest difficulty in writing a book of 
gossip about M. Daudet ; for in the first place 
he has gossiped in public with much freedom 
about himself, and in the second other people 
have been good enough to supply a great deal 
more fact, or at least statement, about him. 
Moreover, Mr. Sherard knows his Daudet and 
his Paris very well ; so well, indeed, that the 
opening sentences of his book read like a not 
exceedingly idiomatic translation of French 
into English. A good deal of it is translation 
pure and simple, and the rest is compilation 
from the novels, from criticisms of the novels, 
from the reminiscences of this person and that, 
with a certain amount of direct personal ex- 
periences of M. Daudet and his family. In 
short, Mr. Sherard has endeavoured to Bos 
wellize the author of ‘ Jack’ as well as he can. 
And it is not very necessary to say that Bos- 
wellizing is a difficult thing to do supremely 
well, and a thing which does not appeal to all 
tastes if it is done otherwise than supremely 
well. For ourselves, we should say that the 
book would have been better if it had been in 
every way smaller, more compressed, less 
‘*about it and about it.” Nor can it be said 
to be very necessary to those who are acquainted 
with ‘Trente Ans de Paris,’ especially if this 
be supplemented by M. Ernest Daudet’s ‘Mon 
Frére et Moi.’ But Mr. Sherard might retort 
with some justice that it is precisely for people 
who are not acquainted with these books that 
he has written. And such readers will find in 
the volume a good deal of interesting and not 
a little amusing matter, put sufficiently well to 
please a not too critical taste. 


If, as some hold with at least an appearance 
of critical nobility, the scheme and plan of a book 
are more important than the execution in detail, 
there is a good deal to be said for M. A. Belloc 
and M. Shedlock, who have, as they say, ‘‘ com- 
piled and translated” from the French original 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 2 vols. (Heine- 
mann). The literary importance of that original 
no one would deny, even among those who do 
not rank the literary position of the brothers 
near so high as, in the dearth of French litera- 
ture of the best kind, at present it is customary 
to rank it. The interest of the Pepysian and 
Boswellian sort it is quite impossible to mistake. 
But in some ways force majeure of a very 
obvious kind prevented the reproduction of it 
as a whole in English; and even leaving 
this point out of the question, there must 
have been a good many difficulties. In some 
ways these difficulties cannot have been mini- 
mized by the co-operation of M. de Gon- 
court in the scheme. It could not, of course, 
have been carried out against his will; and 
his help has resulted, among other things, in 
the addition of a set of really excellent portraits, 
representing himself and his brother at different 
ages, together with M. and Madame Daudet. 
But it was unlikely that the influence should be 
without its inconveniences ; and as one of them 
must be reckoned the inclusion of the famous 
conversation with Renan about the war of 
1870. It is very honestly admitted here that 
the other party to the talk denied the exactness 
of the report—denied, indeed, having said any- 
thing like what is here attributed to him ; but 
without attempting to distribute probabilities of 
truth-telling between M. Renan and M. de 
Goncourt, one may think that in such circum- 
stances the passage had better have been 
omitted till both are put on an equality by 
death. Some minor faults might als» be found 
with the translation; but the translation does 
not constitute the whole, perhaps not even the 
bulk of the book. The English authors have 
omitted—partly supplying it in abstract—as 
much as, or more than, they have translated, 
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and they have incorporated with the abstract 
sufficient information from outside to con- 
struct a narrative framework and to some 
extent a commentary for the whole. The 
result, though, of course, by no means 
replacing for the student the original ‘ Journal,’ 
undoubtedly gives the English reader a very 
fair notion of its general contents, and a 
very great deal of information, not less amusing 
than valuable, about the personal side, and even 
to some extent more than the personal side, 
of the most prevailing set of Parisian men of 
letters during the last half of the century. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary, but here it may be 
distinctly desirable, to warn the said English 
reader that he must not by any means rely 
wholly on the impression here given of any 
person (except, perhaps, the MM. de Goncourt 
themselves, for no man can always give himself 
the beau réle, however much he tries). Against 
Sainte-Beuve they were—or M. de Goncourt is 
—prejudiced by that strange infatuation which 
makes some authors see a dark conspiracy, or 
at least jealousy, in the fact that a born critic 
will not utterly abdicate his critical faculties 
in favour of his friends. We have noticed the 
incident which of itself (and there are others) 
would show the necessity of being rather 
careful as to accepting en bloc the conversations 
they give. Even of Flaubert M. de Goncourt 
seems to have felt a certain jealousy. Gautier 
is the least ill-treated of all the really great 
men; but caution is probably necessary even 
here. Still, for those who read merely for 
amusement, and not with the intention of 
critically weighing what they read, the ‘Journal’ 
is certainly no mean possession, and for them 
its contents are very fairly reproduced here. 
If, among less serious thoughts, the reading 
should bring them some about the effect of that 
‘*frenzied passion for art” in and by itself which 
Baudelaire — no Philistine or child of Mrs. 
Grundy—comments on in a memorable passage, 
they will be something the better; in no case 
will they be much the worse. 


Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. Translated 
from the French of Alphonse Daudet by Edward 
Vizetelly. (Hutchinson & Co.)—There is no 
doubt about the merits of ‘Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé’; we are afraid there cannot be 
much about the demerits of ‘Fromont Junior 
and Risler Senior.’ The publishers have done 
their part, for the volume, though a heavy, is 
rather a handsome one, and the illustrations 
from the originals of M. George Roux are 
numerous, and sometimes effective enough. But 
the translator has not done his. He is not 
chargeable with absolute mistakes, though not 
merely such extremely difficult words to render, 
at least by any single equivalent, as préoccupa- 
tion, but treacherous apparent synonyms like 
content and contented, trattreusement and 
traitorously, find him unequal to them. But 
he is hopelessly awkward. ‘‘ Risler raised his 
nose quickly ” is in English simply absurd : we 
say looked up. Such a sentence as ‘* When I 
learned that Désirée loved you too, she so un- 
fortunate, so disinherited by nature, from a 
great impulse of generosity I wished to secure 
the happiness of her life by sacrificing my own, 
and I at once repulsed you in order that you 
should go to her,” is fatal. It is not a transla- 
tion ; it is a ‘‘construe” and a bad construe, 
and of such bad construes the book is made up. 


It would not be easy to find two subjects in 
the same series requiring more different treatment 
than the subjects of two of the recent issues 
of ‘*Les Grands Ecrivains Francais” (Paris, 
Hachette). They are Froissart and Diderot, and 
M. Jusserand has entrusted them to Madame 
Darmesteter and to M. Joseph Reinach. Each 
is @ success in its very different way, and we 
hardly know which is the better done, though 
of course ways different still of doing both will 
present themselves to every capable student of 
the two. The lady had the simpler—we do not 





say the easier—subject and the clearer field. 
Scott, by the mouthpiece of Claverhouse, speak- 
ing to Henry Morton, uttered long ago one of 
those ‘‘genial” (as the Germans would say) 
judgments on Froissart which no subsequent 
research can ever much alter. In working after 
such judgments one may correct details and 
expand knowledge; but the substance of the 
judgment remains, especially in the case of a 
writer at once so voluminous in bulk and so 
uniform in spirit as Froissart. For nearly thirty 
years past, however, even minute criticism which 
was directed by any intelligence had to restrain 
its desire to correct, owing to the new and slow 
additions of documentary evidence. Until M. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove and M. Siméon Luce had 
completed their recensions of the various forms 
of the first book—the first a sort of adaptation, 
sometimes with textual reproduction, of Jean le 
Bel under a strong Anglophile influence ; the 
second a kind of palinode to the French ; and 
the third a criticism of the writer’s old age on his 
youth, with a studied elimination of the borrowed 
passages—no final judgment could be authorita- 
tively pronounced on the prose. And now M. 
Longnon’s discovery of the long-lost romance of 
‘Méliador’ promises completion of our know- 
ledge of the verse. Accordingly Madame 
Darmesteter has had to a certain extent what 
our modern slang calls a free hand in putting 
Froissart once more before those readers who 
will not take the trouble (and, indeed, have not 
the opportunity) to read him in the original. 
She has wisely not attempted what the brisk 
hack-writer too often attempts, a reversal of 
ancient judgments. Ex pede Herculem may scme- 
times be dangerous; but when the judge as 
well as the subject is Hercules there is not 
much danger. Even Hercules, however, cannot 
judge the things that Hercules does not know ; 
and it would be difficult to have a fuller, a more 
pleasantly written, and a better informed sum- 
mary for general reading of the history, of the 
three delightful volumes of verse which M. 
Scheler first edited properly, and of the new 
discovery of ‘ Méliador’ than is here given. 

M. Reinach’s difficulties were curiously oppo- 
site. In the first place Froissart, whether in 
prose or verse, is seldom various and almost 
never impar sibi. You know where to have 
him, and yeu do not have him in very different 
places or kinds. The range of Diderot is 
enormous, and within his range he is astound- 
ingly unequal. Furthermore, after long neglect 
he has been much written about of late. 
Carlyle’s famous essay, produced almost imme- 
diately after the late appearance of the sup- 
plement of unpublished work which made 
Diderot almost complete, occupies, indeed, 
something of the place of that ‘* judgment of 
Hercules by Hercules” of which we have already 
spoken. It is easy to point out errors or defects 
in it here or there; not so easy to improve on 
it as a whole. And since then the complete 
edition of MM. Assézat and Tourneux, the 
critical and biographical labours of Herr Rosen- 
kranz, Mr. Morley, M. Scherer, with the minor 
touches of a row of critics beginning with 
Villemain, and only temporarily ending with 
MM. Brunetiére and Faguet, make a most 
formidable body of predecessors. In this case 
also M. Reinach has adopted the right course. 
He has taken the predecessors into account 
without going out of his way to spar with this 
or that member of the body on points where he 
may happen to disagree with them ; and he has 
as far as possible grappled with the immense 
bulk and the wide diversity of his subject by 
successive, but not too methodically distributed 
treatment. He has given no summing up; or 
rather he has given one at the end of his first 
chapter instead of at the end of his book. And 
although he has been, both here and elsewhere, 
unsparing—almost too unsparing, we think— 
in his condemnation of Diderot’s notorious 
shortcomings, he has (perhaps from certain pre- 
judices not difficult to account for) not quite 





driven home the question, ‘‘ How are we to 
adjust these shortcomings to the astonishing 
excellences of the subject?” Indeed, we do 
not know that any one has yet worked this 
question out. For ourselves, after many years’ 
reading of Diderot, we have little doubt as to the 
solution. On no writer of the century had the 
spirit of pure and simple revolt—of unlimited 
exercise of private judgment in defiance of 
authority and convention—taken such hold ag 
on Diderot. And as he was a man in the first 
place of great knowledge, and in the second of 
vast original vigour and fertility of mind, this 
revolt produced from him many true, pregnant, 
and prophetic dicta at which we wonder to this 
day, me a general atmosphere of hope and of 
— which is most stimulating and excellent, 
ut at the same time it also developed in him 
that hit-or-miss indifference, that impossibility 
of polishing and finishing, those glaring la 
of taste, and sometimes even of sense, which 
his detractors triumph over and his admirers 
deplore. 


M. Ernest Dupuy’s Bernard Palissy (Paris, 
Lectne, Oudin & Co.) is a very good specimen 
of a monograph. From one of the besetting 
sins of the monographer, that of unduly magni- 
fying his subject in comparison with others, 
M. Dupuy is not quite free. That Palissy had 
‘‘une grande Ame ” we see no occasion to deny, 
but we do not know why he should be singled 
out as possessing it in contrast with all his 
fellows, Montaigne, Ronsard, and Rabelais being 
specially mentioned. Certainly, greatness of 
soul was not Montaigne’s strong point, and 
Ronsard had a few of the foibles of the genus 
irritabile. But there is no certain ground for 
refusing it to Rabelais, while Lanoue, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, and others most certainly had it. 
However, this is the most easily pardonable of 
biographic vices. From the least pardonable— 
the tendency to invent and embroider and 
imagine details —M. Dupuy is quite free; 
indeed, his mere biography is chiefly a ruthless 
‘‘return to the document,” and a destruction of 
the fables of other writers. But his positive 
discussion of Palissy’s artistic, scientific, and 
literary character is extremely good, and he has 
appended a most useful glossary of the potter's 
vernacular and other peculiarities of speech. 
Here, as elsewhere, we find a curious instance 
of the drawback of French ignorance of the 
Bible. It surely was not worth while to trace 
‘conscience cautérisée” to Calvin in face of 
the text in the first epistle to Timothy. 


A good deal might, no doubt, be said about 
and against the general scheme of Mr. Victor 
Spiers’s History and Literature of France in 
Synoptic Tables and Essays on the Chief Cha- 
racters and Epochs (Rivington, Percival & Co.). 
It is certainly open to abuse as an instrument 
of cram ; but Mr. Spiers might very fairly say 
that the useful and, indeed, necessary razor 18 
equally open to abuse as an instrument of 
murder. The tables are better than the essays, 
the latter seeming to us at once too emphatic in 
generalization and too little étoffés (as French 
itself would have it) with fact and detail. The 
tables, on the other hand, if used for their 
proper purpose, that of surveying and co- 
ordinating previous work on the texts, or on 
more elaborate manuals of history and litera- 
ture, might be of no inconsiderable service = 
though here again there is rather too much 
tendency to knock off complicated questions 
requiring careful provisoes and guards in a sum- 
mary and mechanical classification. In both we 
have detected some errors of detail ; but these 
were to be expected and may be corrected. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Registers of Bramfield, Suffolk. By T. 8. 
Hill. (Mitchell & Hughes.)—The editing of 
parish registers is a task that should always 
inspire respect. It is, at the best, tedious, and 
can only be appreciated by a very limited circle, 
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while in the case of a quiet country parish 
there is not even the variety of interest, or 
the chance of a genealogical discovery, that is 
always present in London. The Bramfield re- 
gisters begin in 1539, but are missing from 
1596 to 1693—a most unfortunate gap, but one, 
Mr. Hill tells us, which is not uncommon in 
that neighbourhood. He has done something 
to bridge over the gap by printing sundry ex- 
tracts from the old churchwardens’ books of 
accounts. To any but local readers, it must 
be confessed, churchwardens’ accounts are of 
more interest than the bare entries in a parish 
register, and we should be glad to see them 
more extensively printed. In 1643 ‘‘ the sur- 
pleses [sic] were taken away” by troopers. In 
1644 and 1649 there is direct evidence of brasses 
being taken out of monumental slabs and sold. 
This vandalism, we fear, was not unusual in 
the seventeenth century. The ‘‘ Lords rent of 
the Towne land” (1701) and the sale of wood 
upon it should be noticed. Mr. Hill calls 
attention to the fact that females are recorded 
to have been elected churchwarden, overseer, 
and surveyor by the parish. There is a curious 
memorandum in the register of burials, that 
on February 23rd, ‘‘ 1579,” the vicar gave a 
dispensation for Lent to Mr. Rabbet (a name 
found from beginning to end of these registers) 
“for the preservacion of his helth,” on the 
recommendation of ‘* Mr. Sharman, of Moultton, 
dockttor in fissyck,” according to the statute. 
In 1561 the registers, we see, speak of ‘‘our 
most godly Quene Elyzabeth” and of ‘‘her 
most godly Rayne.” The index is copious. 


The Parish Registers of Redruth, in Cornwall, 
1560-1716, edited, with notes, by Thurston C. 
Peter (Redruth, Hoblyn & Tayler), adds yet 
another volume to a class of works which justly 
merit the title of labours of love. The county of 
Cornwall is fortunate in possessing in Mr. G. B. 
Millett, who has edited the registers of Madron 
and Gulval, and in the author of this work two 
loyal and worthy sons who, for the sake of pre- 
serving from too possible destruction these sole 
surviving records of days gone by, have set 
themselves patiently to work to copy page by 
page MS. volumes sometimes partially destroyed 
by the damp of the churches in which they have 
been kept, and written not infrequently in 
cramped and difficult hands. Mr. Peter dedi- 
cates his work to ‘‘the men and women of 
Redruth, at home and abroad, dead, living, and 
unborn”; but it is no merely local service which 
he and others who have performed like tasks 
render to their country. The parish registers 
are national property, and any steps taken by 
individuals to rescue their contents from ob- 
livion and hand them down to posterity are 

services, therefore, which are rendered to the 
nation. How imminent is the peril in which, 
under the existing arrangement for the custody 
of parish registers in England, those invaluable 
documents stand we ourselves in the pages of 
this journal have not been backward in pointing 
out. In the Atheneum of March 30th, 1878, 
the fact is noticed that the parish register of 
Shackerstone, in Leicestershire (1558-1630), was 
found among stray paj ers and sold with other 
articles, ultimately finding its way into the Bod- 
leian Library. Bigland, in his ‘ Observations on 
Parish Registers,’ mentions the case of one parish 
clerk who cut up the register to make measures 
for himself, being a tailor by trade, and of another 
who consumed, in singeing a goose, many pages of 
the precious volume entrusted to his charge, con- 
taining entries respecting the families of Talbot, 
Herbert, and Falconberg. In the account by 
Mr. Nugent Bell of the successful claim to the 
Huntingdon peerage it is recorded that the 
tegisters of Christchurch, Hampshire, were 
made into kettleholders by the curate’s wife. 
The late Mr. Taswell-Langmead, in the Law 
Magazine and Review for May, 1878, mentions 
the curious fact that ‘‘not many years ago the 
registers of Kew, containing the baptism and 


father of the Queen, were stolen, and had never 
been recovered.” In 1882 a Bill for the Pre- 
servation of Parochial Registers was brought 
into Parliament and read a first time, its object 
being to bring them together in some central 
national repository attached to the Record 
Office. The promoters of the measure were, 
however, informed that the Treasury was not 
prepared to find the funds necessary for so 
extensive an undertaking, and the matter 
dropped. With regard to the particular parish 
treated by Mr. Peter, we find from the in- 
teresting notes which he appends to his work 
that the town was, three hundred years ago, 
‘“‘“what it is now, a town of middle-class and 
working people,” ‘‘ Mr.” and ‘‘Gent.” being 
very scarce in the entries, and ‘‘ Esquire” not 
occurring once. The name of Opie, repeated 
frequently, reminds us that in this neighbour- 
hood lived the ancestors of the painter of that 
name of whom Cornwall is justly proud. The 
pedigree of Haweis, tracing back to a marriage 
with the fine old West-Country family of Tregian, 
shows us that here was the ancestral home of the 
present incumbent of St. James’s, Marylebone. 
Here too, we are told, between the years 1782 
and 1798, lived William Murdock, the con- 
structor of the first traction-engine, ‘‘ something 
like a tricycle, 19 inches long and 14 inches 
high.” ‘‘It was finished and successfully tried 
early in 1784 [?], and having run away from its 
inventor on a dark night, it is said to have been 
mistaken by the rector for the Devil.” With 
such — and there are many others — pleasant 
stories of his native place Mr. Peter has en- 
livened the driest of all subjects, and given an 
interest to his work wholly apart from that 
which for local readers it specially possesses. 


Harrow School Register, 1801-1893. By R. 
Courtenay Welch. (Longmans &Co.)—A Harrow 
register was certainly required, and Mr. Welch 
was specially qualified to undertake its produc- 
tion. The materials, unfortunately, are strangely 
deficient, for ‘‘the Admission Book before the 
time of Dr. Longley [1829] has been lost for 
many years, and it is only since the beginning 
of Dr. Vaughan’s head mastership [1845] that 
the record of boys admitted to the school can 
be said to be complete in all its details.” It 
was only, therefore, by gathering up from the 
still living much of the information required 
that the difficulties could be overcome ; which 
illustrates the importance of bringing out these 
registers, if only to preserve for the future that 
which would otherwise be lost. No one, perhaps, 
who has not had personal experience of the work 
of annotation, can realize the diftficulties it pre- 
sents ; and we believe that the plan here adopted 
of issuing ‘‘ a tentative first edition ” will enable 
the work to be improved and made more perfect 
in the future. Mr. Welch has laid an excellent 
foundation, and we hope that all old Harrovians 
who can correct or supplement his information 
will not fail to communicate with his successor. 
Mr. Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ so invalu- 
able to all editors of school or college registers, 
seems to have been duly utilized, but not, we 
think, his ‘Index Ecclesiasticus.’ We imagine 
that several names in the early years of the 
century will yet be identified ; but there is 
already proof enough that Wellington’s victories 
were won not merely, according to the famous 
saying, in the ‘‘ playing fields of Eton,” but in 
those of Harrowalso. An introduction, dealing 
with those Harrovians who have obtained 
special eminence in the world, would be a very 
desirable addition to the register. 


Caithness Events, by Thomas Sinclair (Wick, 
Rae), is a book in a very pretty binding and in 
very extraordinary English. It professes to be 
based on the ‘‘curious and valuable” MS. of a 
Capt. Robert Kennedy, which was composed in 


who discovered America before Columbus, and 
of a Donald Sinclair, ‘‘the Sailor,” ancestor of 
the rightful Earl of Caithness and of our author, 
who proposes to ‘‘ maintain, with sleepless per- 
sistency, what contest may be imperative, till 
the final settlement, according to honour and 
law and righteousness, of the Caithness now mis- 
placed dignity, is accomplished.” 

Mr. Phillimore, whose ‘How to Write the 
History of a Family’ is well known, sends us a 
copy of his Pedigree Forms for recording lines 
and particulars of ancestry. 








COLONIAL LITERATURE. 

Messrs. Hopper & SrovenHton publish 
Chronicles of Uganda, by the Rev. R. P. 

he, a volume which should be read by all 
who are interested in the history of our Uganda 
protectorate. The author takes his own line, 
and criticizes the East Africa Company and 
Capt. Lugard with fairness. He seems to 
throw doubt on a quotation by Capt. Lugard 
from General Gordon, hostile to the English 
mission in Uganda; but Gordon certainly 
retained to the last the unfavourable view which 
he first published in his diary written while 
he was Egyptian Governor-General of the 
Soudan, at the time when the mission first 
appeared in Uganda. Mr. Ashe denounces the 
employment by us of the Soudanese troops, 
especially in Unyoro. 

The Law of the Constitution of South Australia 
is a collection of the Imperial statutes and the 
local acts relating to the scheme of government 
of the colony, by Mr. Blackmore, the local 
Clerk of Parliament, already well known as 
author of ‘The Decisions of Mr. Speaker 
Peel,’ alluded to in the House of Commons as 
“the Apocrypha.” The work is published at 
Adelaide by the Government printer. 

Australia Revenged, by Boomerang (Reming- 
ton & Co.), is the joint production of a ‘‘ young 
Australian and his collaborator.” The former, 
we imagine from his covert sneers at other 
colonies and his praise of everything connected 
with Queensland, is a ‘‘ Banana Boy,” as the 
natives of that colony are termed by the ‘‘ Corn- 
stalks” of New South Wales. He tells us that 
all the characters are types to be met with every 
day ; but our experience does not lead us to 
believe that they are typical of any large class, 
any more than Villiers Wyckliffe and the Detlij 
Club are examples of London society. This 
worthy is the villain of the piece, possessed of 
a strong mesmeric influence, which renders him 
irresistible with women—he exercises his power 
principally over barmaids—until the account 
reads like Leporello’s history of Don Giovanni's 
conquests. Inthe end he is ‘‘ ear-marked” and 
“‘ branded,” and the reader regrets that the other 
operation which usually accompanies these pro- 
cesses was not also performed in his case. Inan 
appendix, @ propos of nothing in the body of the 
work, Boomerang giveshis opinion of former and 
present Australian governors. Starting with 
the admission that Australians “‘dearly love a 
lord,” and that they would not be satisfied with 
any of the ‘‘self-made men who have been 
raised of late years to the peerage,” he arrives 
at the strange conclusion that the colonists 
should elect their governors from amongst them- 
selves, and that if anybody is to be sent out by 
the mother country he should be a man of 
‘‘ éommercial and business ability.” 

Messrs. Hachette & Co. publish Nos Afri- 
cains, by M. Harry Alis, a book which has been 
described by a distinguished Frenchman as con- 
sisting of accounts of the French African ex- 
plorations of the day so written as to make 
Frenchmen appear as the civilizers of Africa, 
whereas they are ‘‘ pirates and brigands.” We 
do not wish to use hard language of a friendly 
power, so we will only say that in the latter 





1814, and which deals with Caithnessian history. 


That MS., however, occupies barely one-eighth 


of the entire work, the rest being largely occupied 





marriage of H.R.H. the late Duke of Kent, 





with accounts of a Prince Henry Sinclair I1., 


portion of the work, from p. 488 to the end, 
the Niger Company will find some very dis- 
agreeable accounts of its duplicity and wicked- 
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ness, and of its violations, according to the 
French, of the Berlin Act; and Englishmen 
generally will discover that the French African 
policy is the immediate establishment of French 
posts on the Upper Nile, and the setting up of 
an understanding with the other powers which 
will isolate England in Africa. The author 
evidently feels uneasy at the contrast between 
his attacks on us for taking Turkish territory, 
and his desire to take the same territory for 
France, so he repeatedly points out that France 
is to take it in order to save it to Turkey, at 
which the Sultan when informed may, remem- 
bering Tunis, smile. The most amusing passage 
is one in which the author winds up by de- 
claring that in answer to every step of England 
towards despoiling Egypt on the Upper Nile, 
France must take two steps there to protect 
Egyptian interests. The author charges Eng- 
land with menacing French interests in Siam, 
which seems a little hard on the part of the 
occupants of Chantaboon ; and he incidentally 
names Madagascar as a French colony, which, 
happily for the Hova Government, it is not at 
present. 


Voyage aux trois Guyanes et aux Antilles. 
Par G. Verschuur. (Hachette & Co.)—M. 
Verschuur is an experienced and a diligent 
observer ; his style is terse and agreeable, and 
his remarks are always to the point. His re- 
searches on this last journey have a twofold 
value : they deal with a region not often visited, 
and they institute an interesting comparison 
between the systems pursued in three colonies 
—British, Dutch, and French Guiana— of which 
the situation and natural conditions are almost 
identical. Their position on the map is well 
known. Each is intersected by great rivers, 
and their seaward districts consist of alluvial 
flats, backed by more or less open savannahs and 
dense forests. The climate, the author says, will 
compare favourably with that of other places 
similarly situated. Even Cayenne, he says, does 


not deserve its evil repute in this respect, the 
great mortality there being due to the enfeebled 
constitutions of the convicts, to the hardness of 


their life, and to insufficient nourishment. The 
colony, he says, makes no progress ; the abound- 
ing comforts and elegances of lifeso marked in the 
British colony—the museums and hospitals and 
botanic gardens, the cabs and tramways, the 
cricket and tennis, the daily newspaper, the well- 
supplied shops and stores—are all absent here. 
The writer attributes the contrast in great 
measure to the different spirit and temper in 
which French and English officials and other 
residents accept the conditions of their ‘‘exile.” 
As regards the development of the resources of 
the country, the agricultural and mineral con- 
cessions granted to the libérés seem to be a 
failure. But perhaps on this point the root of 
the difficulty lies (as it does in New Caledonia) 
in the attempt to combine a free with a convict 
colony. M. Verschuur’s journey is a record of 
hospitable reception everywhere, and he is 
eloquent on the merits of the Demerara cock- 
tail, locally known as ‘‘swizzle.” The consump- 
tion of this and other alcoholic delicacies in the 
British colony seems very considerable, but 
without, so far as the author can perceive, any 
evileffect on individualor general well-doing. He 
spentsometimein Curagoaand theadjacentgroup, 
and remarks on the contrast between the infer- 
tility of these and of St. Thomas’s, and the rich 
vegetation of the neighbouring islands with the 
same volcanic origin. But inthese cases much de- 
pends on the composition of the volcanic outflow. 
In the other islands he was much impressed by 
the comic element in negro civilization, and re- 
grets that Offenbach never founded an opera on 
the humours of Haytian society. He questions 
incidentally the propriety of the phrase “ tra- 
vailler comme un négre,” laziness and not energy 
being the characteristic of negro work. 











ETRENNES. 


Ie Sire de Ryebecke (Légende Flamande). 
Par M. Van de Wiele. [Illustrations d’Isidore 
de Rudder. (Paris, Librairie de ‘ L’Art.’)—The 
picturesque romance of the times of Charles the 
Rash and his domains in the Low Countries, to 
which Mlle. Van de Wiele has devoted herself, 
is not without touches of sarcastic exaggeration 
and quaint, if suppressed fun, which, as our 
present concern is with the cuts of M. I. de 
Rudder, need not detain us now. Suffice it 
that Jooris, Sire de Ryebecke, was a ‘‘ noble et 
preux Chevalier” who was interred under a 
stately efligy—with which more than with the 
knight himself the légende before us is con- 
cerned—and that the designs are deftly drawn, 
full of go, and crisply touched, though not other- 
wise important. 

Les Grands Voyageurs Contemporains, by M. 
G. Meissas, is one of those admirable volumes 
for general reading of which MM. Hachette are 
nowadays the chief purveyors. The papers here 
collected from Le Tour du Monde are excellently 
written and excellently illustrated. If English 
boys only knew enough French to read them, 
they would delight in them. The same pub- 
lishers send us Nicole a Marie, a story by 
M. G. Bergeret ; a volume of four short tales by 
Champol, to which the first, Anais Evrard, gives 
the title ; and a book for boys, Entre Camarades, 
by M. A. Cim. ‘Nicole a Marie’ is a story 
told in letters by a young lady who marries 
into a family who, although entitled to 
a ‘*de,” do not use it, but call themselves 
simply Morancey. One would as soon expect to 
meet a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
who did not wear his red ribbon. The various 
little hitches in the life of the young couple are 
well described. The illustrations are good, and 
so are those in Champol’s volume. ‘ Anais 
Evrard’ is a tale of music and musicians. The 
hero is Paul Verbrouck, the son of a concierge, 
who turns out a musical genius. The best of 
the tales is ‘Le Savant Baudegrain.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE only fault we have to find with Miss A. 
Repplier’s delightful little volume of essays In 
the Dozy Hours (Gay. & Bird) is that some of them 
are too short. Sheoccasionally has rather a tanta- 
lizing way of just saying a few good things about 
a subject, and then stopping short without 
finishing all that one feels she has to say on it ; 
thus leaving a slightly disappointed feeling of 
incompleteness in the reader’s mind when he 
turns over and finds that he has to begin another 
paper. ‘ Pastels—a Query,’ is an example of 
this kind, and there are one or two others, but 
this reproach is not applicable to most of the 
essays ; besides, the comparative rarity of the 
fault makes it the more pardonable in this 
instance. With this small reservation we have 
nothing but praise for this book. It may 
perhaps be confessed that the essay which first 
disposed us to something akin to enthusiasm for 
Miss Repplier was the second, entitled ‘A 
Kitten,’ in which she shows a rare sympathy 
for cats, and a genuine comprehension of their 
character. She begins by combating the popu- 
lar delusion that cats are only interesting as 
long as they are kittens, an opinion compla- 
cently enunciated by Miss Joanna Baillie, and 
one for which Miss Repplier might have quoted 
the authority of Charles L, who, we humbly 
submit, was unfortunate only in his illustration 
when he told Strafford that ‘‘ Parliaments are 
of the nature of cats. They grow cursed with 
age”; and while showing a discriminating 
appreciation of a kitten’s merits, she trium- 
phantly demonstrates the superiority of a cat’s 
disposition by insisting, in a way that would 
almost do justice to Charles Lamb, on its self- 
satisfaction, its indomitable selfishness and 
love of ease, and its imperturbable calmness. 
The whole essay is a delightful production, and, 





while not vitiated by the touch of sentimentality 
a somewhat ho Pierre Loti's sketeh 
is two cats, is a much more persuasi 
ment in favour of the erm 
Stately, lordly, kindly friend 

of whom Mr. Swinburne sang in these c 

last year. But Miss Repolier is not nonatrn 
solely for herloveofcats. The most salient chats. 
teristic of her turn of thought is a very pleasant 
form of catholic conservatism which manifests 
itself in her litérary judgments, and in her esti. 
mates of social questions, but not, alas ! it ma 
be added in parenthesis, in her spelling—but 
then her book was printed in America, In 
social matters she shows her bias by some ve 
sensible remarks on the absurd exaggerations to 
which advocates of women’s rights, and chil. 
dren’s rights, and such like are led in their 
declamations. She is extremely happy in her 
choice of instances of rodomontade and affec. 
tation culled from these effusions, and, without 
the slightest tendency to reactionary sentiment 
on these matters, suggests, partly by good- 
humoured satire, partly by pithy statements, g 
saner and more moderate view. This, for 
example, is an excellent sentiment excellently 
put: ‘‘ That instinctive refinement which she 
has acquired in centuries of self-repression ig 
not a quality to be undervalued or lightly thrust 
aside. If she loses ‘the strength that lies in 
delicacy,’ she is weaker in her social emancipa- 
tion than in her social bondage.” The idea is 
common enough in men’s minds, but it is not 
often expressed so forcibly. To be noted in 
this connexion is a charming paper on ‘The 
Children’s Age,’ in which she gives some very feli- 
citous illustrations of the old-fashioned and of 
some modern methods of treating children in lite- 
rature. Perhaps, indeed, the chief charm in this 
book, always excepting, of course, the essay on 
‘A Kitten,’ is the use which the author makes 
of her extensive acquaintance with literature. 
Lamb seems to be an especial favourite of hers, 
and his lovers will be grateful to her for the 
many allusions in this book to his essays and 
letters; but Gibbon, Montaigne, Sir. Walter 
Scott, Dickens, to mention only a few that 
come to memory, are introduced by judicious 
quotation in a manner that shows not only a 
wise affection for them, but a just sense of the 
limits within which an author should display 
that affection. The quotations, though numer- 
ous, are never out of place, and never give the 
idea that they are brought in simply to demon- 
strate the writer’s erudition. Moreover, the 
essays on literary subjects are of such a nature 
as to stimulate the memory of the reader to 
bring fresh examples of his own. For example, 
a paper in praise of the generous fare provided 
for their heroes by Scott, Dickens, and others, 
though complete in itself, suggests naturally to 
admirers of the great Dumas the eating of the 
Trois Mousquetaires, and notably that great 
scene where Porthos and Louis XIV. have 4 
contest of gowrmandise; and many similar 
instances might be mentioned. This quality in 
an essay is no detraction from the author, and 
is a great source of joy to the intelligent reader. 
Mention has been incidentally made of Miss 
Repplier’s felicitous expressions ; this review 
would be incomplete without a quotation of one 
or two of the many which enliven the pages 
of her book. For example, she describes & 
countrywoman of her own as ‘deeply imbued 
with that gentle pessimism that ensures con- 
tentment and bars reform.” Of ‘‘humor’ 
she says that ‘it is not a common attribute of 
reformers. It is the peace-maker of the world, 
and this is the day of contentions”; and she 
ends up an essay with this delightfuk apologue : 


“‘The voice of the great multitude,’ to quote 
from a popular agitator, ‘ rings in our startled ears ; 
and its eloquence is many sided and discursive. 
Albertus Magnus, it is said, once made a head which 
talked. That was an exceedingly clever thing for 
him todo. But the head was so delighted with its 
accomplishment, that it talked all the time. 
Whereupon, tradition holds, St. Thomas Aquinas 
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omas was a scholar, a philosopher, and a saint.” 
Tar capital Almanach Hachette de la Vie 
Pratique is again before us. It is characterized 
by exceeding ingenuity, and is more amusing 
than its English rivals, who may say they are 
more solid, but might derive several hints from 
it if they chose. The representation of French 
taxation is a good warning to Jacques Bon- 
homme to curb the extravagance of his rulers. 
—The Congregational Almanac (Banks & Son) 
and The Baptist Handbook (Clarke & Sons) 
indicate their purpose by their title. The latter 
js much the more expensive and elaborate work. 
—The Catholic Family Annual is an American 
compilation published by the Catholic School- 
Book Company of New York. 
Messrs. StRAKER & Sons have sent us a 
e assortment of Blackwood’s and Pettitt’s 
Diaries and Calendars. These excellent works 
are of a highly useful character. The desk 
diaries are serviceable and convenient; the 
scribbling diaries are capitally suited for rough 
memoranda or a full journal. Pettitt’s Desk 
Remembrancer is a most notable aid to the 
memory. The whole of them are exceedingly 
moderate in price. 


WE have received the catalogues of the fol- 
lowing London booksellers : Mr. Daniell (a cata- 
logue of topographical works, and also one of 
autographs), Messrs. Dulau & Co. (two cata- 
logues, one botanical and the other geological), 
Mr. Edwards (two catalogues, one of them de- 
voted to Americana), Messrs. Ellis & Elvey 
(valuable), Messrs. George & Son, Messrs. 
Gowans & Sons, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Harvey 
(portraits), Mr. Higham (three catalogues, two of 
them theological), Messrs. Lamley & Co., Mr. 

s (two catalogues), Messrs. Maurice & 
Co, Mr. Nutt (Greek and Latin classics), 
Messrs. Parsons & Sons (interesting), Messrs. 
Rimell & Son (two good catalogues) Messrs. 
Sawyer & Co., Messrs. Sotheran (good), Mr. E. 
Spencer, and Mr. W. T. Spencer. We have 
also on our table the catalogues of Mr. Ball of 
Barton-on-Humber (fair), Mr. Downing, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Thistlewood (three catalogues), and 
Mr. Wilson of Birmingham, Messrs. Bright & 
Son of Bournemouth, Messrs. Matthews & 
Brooke of Bradford, Messrs. Fawn & Son and 
Messrs. W. George’s Sons (British colonies) of 
Bristol, Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes (interesting) 
of Cambridge, Mr. Nield of Clifton, Mr. Murray 
of Derby, Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown (good), 
Mr. Clay, and Mr. Johnston (fair) of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Carver of Hereford, Mr. Miles and Mr. 
Symington of Leeds, Mr. Murray of Leicester, 
Mr. Howell (two good catalogues), Messrs. 
Jaggard & Taylor, and Messrs. Young & Sons 
(two good catalogues) of Liverpool, Mr. Sutton 
of Manchester, Messrs. Browne & Browne (inter 
alia a letter of Coleridge’s) and Mr. Thorne of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. Murray of Nottingham, 
Mr. Gilbert of Southampton, and Messrs. 
Hitchman & Co. of York. M. van Langen- 
huysen, of Amsterdam, has forwarded an inter- 
esting catalogue of Dutch literature ; and the firm 
of the late Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague, two 
catalogues, one of them of Spanish and Portu- 
guese books. M. Lissa, of Berlin, has sent us 
an interesting catalogue ; MM. Baer & Co., of 
Frankfort, no fewer than eight catalogues, one 
of them devoted to Hans Sachs; M. Twiet- 
meyer, of Leipzig, a fine-art catalogue ; and M. 
Ischki, of Venice, a valuable catalogue of In- 
cunabula and Aldines. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 

Theology. 
Harnack’s (Dr, A.) History of Dogma, translated by R. 

Buchanan, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Thompson’s (Rev. D.) Talks with Bunyan, being Discourses 
on ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘The Holy War,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Poetry. 


History and Biography. 


w impatient and broke it into pieces. St. 


Hill (Joseph Sidney), First Bishop in Western Equatorial 
Africa, by R. F. Faulkner, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Holst’s (H. von) The French Revolution tested by Mirabeau’s 
Career, 12 Lectures, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Horne’s (C. 8S.) The Story of the L.M.S., 1795-1895, 2/6 

Povah’s (Rev. A.) The Annals of the Parishes of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, and Allhallows Staining, 4to. 42/ net, cl. 

Reid's (J.) New Lights on Old Edinburgh, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Ripon Millenary, a Record of the Festival, also a History of 
the City from the Year 1400, 4to. 25/ net. 


Philology. 
Moliére’s (J. B. P.) Le Misanthrope, with Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. Braunhultz, 2/6 cl. (Pitt Press Series.) 


Science. 

Bell’s (R.) Home Book of Medical Treatment ; Women and 
Children, a Guide to Mothers, cr. 8vo. 6/ each, cl. 
Giimpel (G.) On the Natural Immunity against Cholera, 2/6 
Jenner's (Sir W.) Clinical Lectures and Kssays on Rickets, 
Tuberculosis, &c., 8vo. 14/ net. 
Naber’s (H. A) Standard Methods in Physics and Elec- 
tricity Criticized, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Newton’s (Prof. A.) Dictionary of Birds, Part 3, 8vo. 7/6 net. 


General Literature. 
Gunn’s (E. S.) The Romance of Paradise, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Skinner's (T.) Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1895, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Stables’s (Gordon) Shireen and her Friends, Pages from the 
Life of a Persian Cat, roy. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Alexandre (A.): Histoire de la Peinture: Ecoles flamande 
et hollandaise, 10fr. 
Boutet (H.): Almanach pour 1895, 30fr. 
Bry (J.T. de): Emblemata Secularia, hrsg. v. F. Warnecke, 


om. 
Bry (T. de): Emblemata Nobilitatis, hrsg. v. F. Warnecke, 
40) 


m. 
Ebe (G.): Abriss der Kunstgeschichte des Alterthums, 26m. 
Fabre (F.): Taillevent, Illustrations de G. Roux, 1ifr. 
Job: Les Epées de France, 10fr. 
Landsperg (Abbesse H. de): Hortus Deliciarum, Réproduction 
héliograpbique d’une Série de Miniatures, Part 6, 18fr. 
Libonis (L,): Les Styles fravcais, 20fr. 
Mémoires (Les) de Gazelle, illustrés par Christophe, 3fr. 25. 
Olympia: Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabg., hrsg. v. E. Curtius 
u. F, Adler, Vol. 3, 300m. 
Touchemolin (A.): Strasbourg militaire, 60fr. 
Vitrac-Desroziers (M.): Les Dessous ministériels, 3fr. 50, 


Bibliography. 
Heitz (P.): Die Ziircher Biichermarken bis zum Anfang des 
17 Jabrh., 7m. 
History and Biography. 
J — af G.): Geschichte der Babenberger (976-1276), 


Loesche (G.): J. Mathesius, ein Lebensbild aus der Refor- 

mationszeit, Vol. 1, 10m. 
Tangl (M.): Die piapstlichen Kanzleiverordnungen von 

1200-1500, 14m. 

Geography and Travel. 
Bernard (M.): Les Cétes barbaresques, 3 vols. 30fr. 
Foa (E.): Le Dahomey, 12fr. 
Fraipont (G.) : Les Vosges, 10fr. 
Science, 

Besnier (E.) et Fournier (A.): Le Musée de l'Hépital Saint 
Louis, Part 1, 2fr. 
Bohm (A. A.) u. Davidoff (M. v.): Lehrbuch der Histologie 
des Menschen, 7m. 
Hippokrates : Siimmtliche Werke, ins Deutsche iibers. v. 
R. Fuchs, Vol. 1, 8m. 40. 
Richet (C.) : Dictionnaire de Physiologie, Part 1, 8fr. 50. 
Seifert (O.) u. Kahn (M.): Atlas der Histopathologie, 27m. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY AT THE MERMAID TAVERN, 1617. 
FROM ‘THE LAMENT OF W. H.’ 

“The spring of 1616 was the darkest that ever dawned 

upon England or the world ; for...... it witnessed, on the 23rd 

of April, the removal from earth of the mightiest genius that 

ever dwelt among men.”—A. C. Swinburne. 


THE song I sang for him last New Year’s Day, 

While steamed our wassail-drink of wine and 
fruit, 

The song which told of her whose guardian-lute 

Saved her from death within the wild-wood way, 

The minstrel-maid who held the wolves at bay 

By music’s spell, which charmeth demons mute, 

Though Yule-sprites whispered, “ Every fiend or 
brute 

Glares at thee, waiting till thou cease to play,” —* 

That song again, beside Ben’s wassail-bow], 

To-day was mine (where once a dear voice 
rang !); 

But, like that lady, ’twas for life I sang, 

For very life !—to silence and control 

Despair’s wild wolves, whose every eye and fang 

Gleamed at me, waiting—waiting for my soul. 

THEODORE WATTS, 





* The latest degenerate version of this legend is perhaps 
Gustav Hartwig’s story of the fiddler’s last string. Its 
origin was, of course, the myth of Orpheus, of which Shak- 
speare was evidently very fond (‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
III. ii. ; ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ V. i.; ‘ Henry VIII.,’ III. i.). 








THE CLARKE PAPERS. 

Since the publication of the second volume of 
‘The Clarke Papers,’ I have seen Mr. Round’s 
article on the execution of Lucas and Lisle. 
As to the facts of the case I substantially agree 
with Mr. Round’s conclusions, and the differ- 
ence between us is upon details and matters of 
opinion. In his letter printed in the Athenewm 
for December 15th, Mr. Round devotes himself 
to proving that a precedent alleged for the 
execution of Lucas and Lisle was not a good 
precedent. The resemblance between the exe- 
cutions which took place at Colchester and at 
Woodhouse consists in this: in each case certain 
prisoners who had surrendered ‘‘to mercy” 
were put to death by their captors. The dis- 
tinction between the two cases consists in this : 
the circumstances which led to the surrender of 
the said prisoners differed, and they were exe- 
cuted for different reasons. The question 
whether the prisoners executed at Woodhouse 
were executed by Sir Francis Doddington’s 
orders or not is a side issue which does not 
affect the value of the precedent. He was re- 
sponsible for their hanging, whether he hanged 
them himself or handed them over to a friend 
to hang. He was regarded as responsible by 
Royalists as well as Parliamentarians. That 
ardent Royalist Sir Edward Walker, describing 
the capture of Woodhouse, says: ‘‘Sir Francis 
did not compliment, but used them as rebels, 
and presently hung up about 14 of them, and 
could hardly be induced to spare the rest.” 
This passage is quoted at p. 460 of the appendix 
to vol. i. of my edition of Ludlow’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
and it is odd that Mr. Round, who refers to 
p. 461, did not cast his eyes on the opposite 
page. The further question of the exact 
number of persons hanged is another side issue. 
Whether the total number of fourteen given by 
Walker and Whalley is correct, and whether 
that total included two prisoners taken at 
Wardour or not, are points on which absolute 
certainty is scarcely possible. The different 
contemporary accounts of the incident do not 
agree. In the note which Mr. Round criticizes 
I have given what I hold the most probable con- 
clusion. C. H. Fiera. 








‘DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.’ 
138, Fleet Street, E.C., Dec. 24, 1894. 

Mr. JosEpH Jacoss in your last issue ob- 
serves of ‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’ :— 
“Tt appeared in the midst of the Jack the Ripper 
terror, and I have often thought it was the artistic 
reflex of that mysterious series of crimes.” 
There surely must be a mistake here. The 
Whitechapel horrors specially identified with 
the name of ‘‘Jack the Ripper” (though not 
the slightest proof has ever been offered that 
the undetected miscreant thus called himself) 
took place in the course of 1888 ; and as early 
as the summer of 1886 the seventh edition of 
‘Jekyll and Hyde’ was being sold. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 








THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION. 


I Have been in various ways prevented from 
taking notice of the arguments of your corre- 
spondents on the bookselling question. 

Mr. Heinemann thinks to parry my remark. 
about the bias in favour of things German, 
which characterizes the report of M. Krantz 
which he endorses, by quoting the corrected 
statement that the report was made by M. 
Soudier, ‘‘ the well-known publisher and book- 
seller.” So far from strengthening his case, he 
weakens it by this correction. To the bias of 
patriotism he adds the bias of trade interests 
and prejudices. Surely it is manifest that while 
a warp is given to every man by the influences. 
of his nationality, another warp is given by his 
daily habits and his daily pursuit of profit ; and 
that the ideas which these produce must distort, 
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Roman Catholic usages, and ever subject to 
Papal supremacy, were sent over here to report 
on the organization of the English Church, and 
if, by some Minister of Public Worship, his report 
were issued abroad as an authoritative docu- 
ment, we should, I think, smile at the folly of 
those who so regarded it. In the same manner, 
instead of accepting M. Soudier’s report, en- 
dorsed by M. Krantz, as judicial, we may more 
fitly comment upon the absurdity of an officialism 
which uncritically accepts conclusions that are, 
in the nature of things, almost certain to be one- 
sided. As an author I have very good reason 
for looking sceptically on a French publisher’s 
views of things. 

But now, criticisms aside, let me draw atten- 
tion to a few undeniable facts. Last year there 
were published 5,129 new works, besides 1,253 
new editions. Of these 5,000 works how many 
found their ways on to booksellers’ counters? 
Shall we say 500? Possibly a large London 
bookseller might take as many, or even more, 
in the course of the year. But what about the 
provincial booksellers? Do any of these in great 
towns place ten new works per week before 
their customers? And what of booksellers in 
second and third rate towns? Will any one 
allege that they put in stock 400 yearly, or 300, 
or even 200? Nay, indeed, does not a com- 
www authority, Mr. Stott, tell us that good 

oks are rarely seen in the smaller booksellers’ 
shops? But let us make the extreme assumption 
that one-tenth of the works issued are stocked 
by booksellers. What becomes of the remain- 
ing nine-tenths? Are they waste - paper? 
Doubtless a few do not sell at all; but 
bankrupt publishers would be more common 
than they are if any considerable proportion of 
their books entailed loss. The recent great 
multiplication of publishers implies that the 
business is tolerably prosperous ; and if so, the 
mass of these unstocked nine-tenths of the books 
are sold at a profit. How then are they dis- 


tributed to buyers? Evidently in single copies 
as they are ordered. And this is what every 
author must infer if he looks into matters. Of 
the first hundred copies or so ‘‘subscribed,” if 
his book promises fairly, part may be exposed 
for sale by leading booksellers in London, 


Birmingham, Manchester, &c. But. the re- 
mainder of the thousand, mostly taken in 
twenty-fives by the wholesale house, goes to 
meet the demands made by booksellers for 
copies as they are asked for. Take the kingdom 
over, and the bookseller does next to nothing 
save as a channel of communication. 

Mr. Stott has published in the Nineteenth 
Century an article entitled ‘The Decay of 
Bookselling.’ It is a title curiously at variance 
with the facts. In 1890 there were published 
4,414 new works, and in 1893 the number 
was 5,129—an increase of over 700 in three 
years. Unless publishers have been deliberately 
ruining themselves, the great mass of these 
books must have been sold. How then can 
there have been a decay in bookselling? Of 
course, the title of Mr. Stott’s article should 
have been ‘ The Decay of Booksellers ’—a widely 
different thing. And now, thus correcting his 
title, what is the obvious corollary? The sale 
of books has gone on increasing rapidly. 
Booksellers have gone on partly decreasing in 
number and partly dwindling. The necessary 
implication is that the distribution of books has 
been following other channels: new channels 
are being formed and the old ones are being 
partially deserted. What the new channels are 
every one may see; and that the draft into 
them is adequate to account for the change, 
every one may infer. To a small extent we have 
the distribution by post, though this is at 
present not large. We have the growth of the 
great libraries during the last fifty years— 
Mudie’s, which began as a small shop in 


Southampton Row ; the other, at first separate | 
but now amalgamated, circulating libraries ; the | 


London Library, which during the same period 





has raised its annual circulation to 120,000; 
and lastly, the everywhere ramifying agency 
of Messrs. Smith & Son, having depéts in all 
towns throughout the kingdom—depéts which 
bring their library system within reach of every 
one, and afford in every place means of buying 
and ordering books. Surely the actions of these 
competitors suffice to account for the change 
which Mr. Stott deplores ; especially if there be 
added the effects of free libraries, now so 
common in large towns. 

Leaving out the interests of authors and 
public, it seems to me that, even from a book- 
seller’s point of view, the ‘“‘net” system is an 
extremely questionable remedy. Every trader 
knows that while raising the price increases the 
profit on each article, it is apt to diminish the 
number of articles sold, and so may decrease 
returns instead of increasing them. Will it not 
be the same with books? Especially in face of 
the competing channels of distribution which 
are now drafting off part of their business, will 
not booksellers, by raising prices, as the ‘‘net” 
system must practically raise them, force still 
more of the current of distribution into these 
competing channels ? An AUTHOR. 








THE NEW KEATS MS. 


Ture Atheneum has already announced the 
acquisition by the British Museum of a volume 
containing autograph copies and early tran- 
scripts of several of Keats’s poems. Possibly 
a full collation of the volume may be of interest 
to students of Keats and may assist future 
editors. The special value of these copies lies 
in the fact that they help to bridge over the 
gulf that separates the Keats of the ‘Endymion’ 
volume from the Keats of the volume of 1820. 
In the two years’ interval between those 
volumes Keats had become a master of the 
technique of poetry, and his artistic taste and 
judgment had strengthened almost marvellously. 

he autograph drafts now recovered show this 
development in progress. The alterations by 
which the poems are brought from their first to 
their final form are many, and (unlike the for- 
tune of some poets, notably Wordsworth) in 
hardly a single instance will any one maintain 
that the alterations are not improvements. The 
growth of the poet’s genius, and of his command 
over it, is recorded visibly in this volume. 

The contents of the book, which is a small 
square volume, bound in brown leather, are as 
follows :— 

A. In Keats’s autograph (with dates added in 
another hand) :— 

1. The Pot of Basil, 1818. 

2. Lines on the Mermaid Tavern, 1818. 

3. The Eve of Saint Mark, 1819. 

B. In another hand, which it has been sug- 
gested may be that of Keats’s sister-in-law, Mrs. 
George Keats :— 

4. Song, 1818, beginning “ Hence Burgundy, Claret, 
and Port,” incomplete. 

5. Saint Agnes’ Eve, 1819 

6. Ode on Melancholy, 1819. 

7. Ode to the Nightingale, 1819. 

8. Ode on a Grecian Urn, 1819. 

9. Fragment, 1818, beginning “ Welcome joy, and 
welcome sorrow.” 

10. Fragment, 1818, beginning “ Where’s the 
Poet? Show him! show him!” 

11. Ode to Autumn, 1819. 

12. Lines to Jobn Reynolds, on Robin Hood, 1818. 
And the following poems in honour of Keats :— 

13. Lines on seeing a portrait of Keats, by L. E. L., 
from the Lzaminer, 1824. 

14. The first three stanzas of Shelley’s ‘ Adonais.’ 

15. Sonnet, by Mrs. Norton, 1840. 

Two loose papers accompanying the volume 
contain 

16. Keats’s lines beginning “There isa charm in 
footing slow.” 

17. Lines by “an unknown Bard” addressed “ to 
Miss Keats, of Louisville, Ky.” [i.e one of the 
daughters of George Keats]. 

The titles and dates given above are in all cases 
as they stand in the volume itself, but the dates 





are in no instance in Keats’s own hand. At the 
head of the first written page is the inscription 
‘*George Keats, 1820.” There can hardly be 
any doubt that this is the volume to which 
Keats referred in his letter of February 14th, 
1819 (not finished until May 3rd), to his brother 
George, then in America. His words are, “ In 
my next packet I shall send you my ‘Pot of 
Basil,’ ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ and, if I should have 
finished it, a little thing called the ‘ Eve of St. 
Mark.’” ‘Saint Agnes’ Eve’ must, however, have 
been sent separately and subsequently tran. 
scribed into this volume, together with the other 
non-autograph poems. These copies have cer. 
tainly not been made from the printed editions, 
since they contain many variants which do not 
appear in the latter; and it may therefore be 
presumed that they are taken from the MS, 
copies which the poet was in the habit of sendi 
to his brother in America. Consequently they 
have an independent value for the textual 
criticism of Keats nearly equal to that of the 
autograph copies. The dates attached to Nos, 9 
and 10 have not hitherto been precisely known. 
The subsequent history of the volume is partly 
contained in a letter to the Atheneum of 
January 23rd, 1891. In some way of which 
we have no knowledge it had passed from 
America to Australia, where it came into the 
possession of Prof. Jenks, of Melbourne, who 
gave a brief description of it in the letter just 
referred to. It is now safe in the British 
Museum, where its official designation is 
Egerton MS. 2780. 

The autograph copy of ‘The Pot of Basil’ 
is of especial value, since (according to 
Mr. Buxton Forman) no autograph of this 
poem has hitherto been known to exist, 
with the exception of a fragment containing a 
few stanzas only. A comparison with this 
fragment shows that the present copy is inter- 
mediate between the first draft and the final 
printed form of the poem. It contains three 
complete stanzas which were subsequently can- 
celled, and a considerable number of variations 
affecting single lines or words. The copy of 
‘The Eve of Saint Mark,’ on the other hand, 
appears to be the first draft of the poem. It 
contains many cancelled lines and half-lines, 
which evidently represent the poet’s first 
thoughts, together with the corrections which 
reduced the poem to the shape in which it was 
ultimately printed by Lord Houghton. 

Of the transcripts which are not autograph, 
that of ‘Saint Agnes’ Eve’ is the most im- 
portant. It is begun on two blank leaves 
which precede ‘The Eve of Saint Mark.’ aud 
continued on those which follow that poem. 
An autograph copy of ‘Saint Agnes’ Eve’ 
is extant, in the possession of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, but it wants the first seven stanzas. 
The present copy has those stanzas, and also an 
additional one placed between the seventh and 
eighth stanzas of the poem in its final shape. 
Elsewhere (stanza xxvi.) is a stanza differing 
wholly from the printed one; the last four lines 
of the poem are different, and there are many 
minor variations. The copy is evidently in- 
termediate between the Locker MS. and the 
printed version. Another contemporary tran- 
script, by R. Woodhouse, is also extant, in the 
possession of Mr. Colvin. This resembles the 
Locker MS., but contains the first seven stanzas, 
with an additional one inserted between 
stanzas iii, and iv. Mr. Colvin has given 4& 
collation of these stanzas in the preface to his 
life of Keats ; but the rest of this transcript lias 
not been collated with the printed texts. : 

With regard to the shorter ms, the copies 
of the great odes ‘To the Nightingale’ and 
‘On a Grecian Urn’ correspond very closely 
with the autograph MS. in the possession of 
Sir Charles Dilke, in which shape they were 
originally printed in a magazine. The correc- 
tions which they received before being included 
in the volume of 1820 do not appear in these 
copies. Of the ‘‘ Fragments ” (Nos. 9 and 10) the 
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sorrections (if an in the original MSS. are not 
, oon. ~ Be Houghton, who alone has 
yged the originals ; and Mr. Forman does not 

ion the existence of any autograph of the 
‘Ode to Autumn.’ In the ‘Lines on Robin 
Hood’ the only variant from the printed version 


ig probably accidental. 
e spelling in the autograph poems, and, 
yith a few small exceptions, in the non-auto- 
copies also, conforms to the practice of 
in this matter, about which he was 
notoriously rather particular. In regard to 
punctuation, too, there is much material in this 
e for the next editor of Keats’s poems 
who devotes the same minute care to his work 
4s Mr, Buxton Forman has done. The follow- 
ing collation is made with Mr. Forman’s large 
edition of Keats’s works (1883). 
‘The Pot of Basil.’ 
St, ii]. 6. noise is corrected in MS. from sigh. 
iii, 4. falcon is spelled Faulcon. 
vii. 6. lisped: at first said, but corrected imme- 
diately, before the next word was written. 
yii. 7, 8. In place of the two lines in the printed 
editions :-— 
“ Lorenzo! ”—here she ceas’d her timid quest, 
But in her tone and look he read the rest, 
the MS. has two different lines and an additional 
stanza :— 
“ Lorenzo, I would clip my ringlet hair 
To make thee laugh again and debonair!” 
“Then should I be” said he ‘‘ full deified ; 
And yet I would not have it, clip it not ; 
For ly I do love it where ’tis tied 
About the neck I dote on; and that spot 
. That anxious dimple it doth take a pride 
To play about—Aye Lady I have got 
Its shadow in my heart and ev’ry sweet 
Ite Mistress owns there all 
On the blank page opposite the following lines are 
written in pencil, in a different hand, as alternatives : 
“Lorenzo in the twilight Morn was wont 
To rouse the clamorous Kennel to the Hunt ; 
And then his cheek inherited the Ray 
Of the outpouring Sun; & ere the Horn 
Could call the Hunters to the Chace away 
His voice more softly woke me: Many a Morn 
From sweetest Dreams it drew me to a Day 
More sweet ; but now Lorenzo holds in scorn 
His Health ; & all those byegone Joys are Dreams 
To me—to him, I mean—so chang’d he seems.” 
viii. 6, 7. On the opposite page is written in pencil 
the following alternative version :— 
“Thine Eye by gazing, nor sh4 thy hand fear 
Unwelcome pressing; but I cannot live.” 
viii. 7. Thine : MS. Those. 
x.6, Sang: MS. Sung, 
xiii. 6. this : MS. the. 
After stanza xvii. the following stanza has been 
written and cancelled :— 
Two young Orlandos far away they seem’d, 
But on a near inspect their vapid Miens— 
Very alike,—at once themselves redeem’d 
From all suspicion of Romantic spleens— 
No fault of theirs, for their good Mother dream’d 
In the longing time of Units in their teens 
Of Pp, ek addition and of net— 
And both their backs were mark’d with tare and tret. 

xviii. 8. the : MS. a. 

xix. 1. O eloquent and famed Boccacio! MS,O 
Eloquent Boccace of green Arno ! 

xix. 7, 8. In place of the two lines in the printed 
editions :— 

For venturing syllables that ill beseem 

The quiet glooms of such a piteous theme, 
the MS, has :— 

For venturing one word unseemly mean 

In such a place on such a daring theme, 

xxi, 8. olive is a correction in the MS. from forest. 

xxiv. 5. courteously : MS. courteous. 

xxv. 4. footstep: MS. footsteps. | 

xxv, 6, 7. For the two lines in the printed editions: 

When, looking up, he saw her features bright 
Smile through an indoor lattice, all delight, 
the MS. has the following unfinished couplet :— 
And looking up he saw her smiling through [at first 
“laughing,” but corrected 
A little indoor Lattice—— 

xxvi. 7, I’)l: MS. I—an obvious slip of the pen. 

xxvii. 5, Sick is a correction in the MS, from Pale. 

xxviii. 4. at : MS. a—another slip. 

xxviii. 6. water: MS. river. _ 

xxx. 1. weeps: MS. wept, as in the MS. of this 
part of the poem in the possession of Mr. R. A. Potts. 
On the other hand, the MS. does not show the 
variants which occur in the Potts MS. in st. xxxi. 

xxxi. 5. throng is a correction in the MS. from 
richer zest—an error in transcription. 

xxxiii, 5. Time after Time: MS, Month after 
Month, as in the Potts MS. 





late ” 
. 


transcription. 

xxxvi. 7. And: MS. But. 

xxxviii. 7. one: MS, a, as in Potts MS.; and the 
same spelling of hether is also preserved. 

xxxviii, 8, And it shall comfort me within the 
tomb: MS. And I shall turn a diamond in the tomb. 
So also Potts MS. 

xxxix. 5. And: MS. While, as in Potts MS. The 
whole line was first written 

Paining me through, those sounds grow strange to me, 
but this was cancelled at once, before the next 
lines were written. The Potts MS. shows that the 
stanza was originally planned with this line (now 
1,7) in this place ; and probably the transcription of 
it in the present MS. was due to the poet’s memory 
carrying him away. 

xl. 2. rage is a correction in the MS. from at 

x). 3. 7 I forget the taste of earthly bliss : 
MS. Though I forget the heaven of a Kiss. 

xlviii. 6. they labour’'d: MS. were they ; and, in 
= on the opposite page, “Three hours beheld 

em.” 


xlviii. 8. stamp and rave: in pencil on the opposite 
page, “ weep or rave.” 

1.1. steel: MS. sliver. 

1. 2. formless monster’s : MS. foul Medusa’s, 

1.6. If Love impersonate was ever dead: MS. 
If ever any piece of Love was dead. 

li. 5. fringed: MS. single. 

liii. 1. and sun: MS. the sun. 

liv. 6. From the fast mould’ring : in pencil on the 
opposite page, “ And from the mouldering.” 

lviii. 4. what the thing might mean: in pencil, 
“ what it all might mean.” 

lxi. 5. your: MS. you. 

lxii. 1. on: MS. at. 

lxiii, 4. In : MS. at, 


‘The Eve of Saint Mark.’ 

The poem begins with two rejected forms of the 

first couplet. It was at first written thus :— 
It was on a twice holiday 
Twice holy was the sabbath day. 

Then the first line was struck out, and ‘‘ day ” altered 
to dell in the second, the intention evidently being 
to make it the first line of the poem. Then the 
whole line was cancelled, and the couplet is re- 
written in its final form :— 
Upon a sabbath day it fell 
Twice holy was the sabbath bell ; 
The punctuation is as here given, not as in the 
printed editions. 
7. After sunset the word “blaz’d” is written and 
cancelled. 
17. moving : at first “ pacing,” but cancelled before 
the next words were written. 
20. patient is added above the line. 
22. organ: MS. organs. 
25. A: at first “‘ The.” 
26. At first “That from the,’’ but the last two 
words are cancelled and all written above, after 
which it continues in its final form, 
35. Ark is written Arch. 
45. This line is cancelled, but no other substituted. 
“y aon line is written in later between lines 49 
and 51. 
52. Upon is a correction for “amid.” After this 
= follow several attempts at the next couplet : 

rst :— 

She look (sic) abroa—— 

then 


then 


She rais’d her head and all was gloom ; 


She rais’d her swimming eyes and all 
Was hidden in a cloudy pall. 
Then, all these efforts having been cancelled, the 
couplet follows in its final form, except that pleated 
is a correction for “ wide.” 
55. The line at first began “ And swim,” but was 
altered before the second word was completed, 
56, And is prefixed as an afterthought. 
60. At first “Through [altered to By] the new 
echoing minster gate.” 
63. The beginning is first attempted as “Were 
gone long ago.” 
66. And: MS. of—surely the true reading. 
68, At first ‘‘ Both abroad and in the room”; then 
Both is cancelled, and lonely inserted before room. 
‘ 69, 70, Here again several attempts are made: 
rst :— 
The Maiden lost in dizzy maze 
Turn’d to the fire and made a blaze. 
Then in the margin are three cancelled beginnings : 
She broke the coal crust...... 
She broke the cinders [altered to coal]...... 
Down she sat with...... 
before the —- appears in its final form. 
72. Cancelled beginning, “ Against the......” 
76. The Parrot’s cage: corrected from “And 
bowing (?) cage.” Janel is spelled pannel. 
77. Cancelled beginning, “And angled screen......” 
oame First draft, “ Call’d Java Pheasants, Doves of 
iam,’ 


‘xxxv. 6. taken the soft Lute is a correction in the 
MS. from past his loamed ears—another error in 


81. Avadavat is altered to av'davat. 

83. First draft, “She read untir’d; and still her 
shadow.” The first three words are corrected to 
Untir’d she read (the printed form) ; “and still” 
are cancelled ; shadow is altered to image, and back 
to shadow, and still added after it. 

86. At first “As though three ghostly Queens of 
spades”: Queens remains (not “queen,” as in the 
printed editions), but three is altered to some. 

88. her: MS. at first their, altered to her, and back 
to their. 

89. page: first draft tale. 

91. sea: MS. Seas. 

93. First draft, ‘‘Sometimes the learned Monk 

referr’d,” 

95. poesies : at first Poesy (altered to Poesies), then 

Madrigal, then poesies. 
96, Cancelled beginnings : 
Small characters...... 
Below the text...... 
101, him ; MS. hem—probably the true reading. 
104. nativitie is corrected from “ nativity.” 
105. Gif is corrected from “ If.” 
118. Cancelled beginning, “ In Venice.” 
‘Saint Agnes’ Eve.’ 
St. i. 1.7. pious is omitted by a copyist’s error. 
i. 9, while: MS. as 
iv. 5. The level 
chambers. 
v. 2. With plume, tiara, and all rich array: MS. 
With tiara and plume and rich array. 
vi. 3. loves : MS. love. 
vi. 8, require: MS. enquire, 
After stanza vi. the following additional stanza 
appears in the MS.:— 
‘Twas said her future lord would there appear 
Offering as sacrifice—all in the dream — 
Delicious food even to her lips brought near ; 
Viands and wine and fruit and sugar’d cream, 
To touch her palate with the fine extreme 
Of relish : then soft music heard ; and then 
More pleasures followed in a dizzy stream 
Palpable almost: then to wake again 
Warm in the virgin moon, no weeping Magdalen. 
a 1, regardless : MS. uneager, as in Mr. Locker’s 


chambers: MS. High-lamped 


viii. 7, all amort: MS. a Ja mort (presumably due 
to the copyist). 
xi. 3. torch’s: MS, torches. 
xi. 8. Porphyro: MS. Jesu, as in the Locker MS, 
xiii, 7. Angela: MS. Goody, as in the Locker MS, 
xiv. 5, 6. To venture so: it fills me with amaze To 
see thee, Porphyro: MS. To venture so about these 
thorny ways Attempting Belzebub. 
xv. 6. But soon: MS. Sudden. 
xv. 8. Tears: MS. Sighs. 
xv. 9. And: MS, Sweet. 
xvi. 1. like a full-blown rose: MS. full-blown like 
a rose. 
xvi. 2. Flushing: MS. Heated, as in the second 
version in the Locker MS. 
xvi. 8. Go, go: MS.O Christ, as in the second ver- 
sion in the Locker MS. 
xvii. 1-4. For the lines in the printed editions :— 
“I will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: **O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace,” 
the MS. has :— 
‘*T will not harm her ; by the great St. Paul,” 
Sweareth Porphyro; ‘‘O may I ne’er find grace, 
When my weak voice shall unto heaven call, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace,” 
as in the Locker MS., except that the latter has 
“ misplace ” in the last line. 
xviii. 1. Ah! why wilt thou affright: MS. How 
canst thou terrify. 
xix. 3. of such privacy : MS. if such one there be, 
as in the Locker MS, 
xix. 5. And: MS. Or, as in the Locker MS. 
xx. 8. Ah: MS, sooth. 
xxi, 2. slowly : MS. quickly, as in the Locker MS. 
xxii, 4. Rose, like a mission’d spirit: MS, Rose, 
like a spirit to her. 
xxii. 5. taper’s: MS. taper. 
xxii. 8. for gazing : MS, a gazing, as in the Locker 
MS. 
xxiii. 1, hurried: MS. floated. 
xxv. 9. knelt: MS. pray’d.—So pure......s0 free: 
MS. too pure......too free. ’ 
xxix. 6. midnight: MS. braying. | 
xxix, 7. clarionet: MS. clarinet, as in the Locker 
MS. 
xxx. 3. from forth the closet brought: MS, 
brought from the cabinet. 
xxx. 6. syrops: MS. syrup. | 
xxxii. 2. Sank : MS. Sunk, asin the Locker MS. 
xxxiii. 9. smooth-sculptured : MS. fair sculptured, 
xxxiv. 6. moan : MS, mourn. 
xxxv. 3. Made tuneable with every sweetest 
vow: MS. And tun’d, devout, with every softest 
vow. 
xxxv. 5. chill: MS. cold. ; 
xxxv. 8, 9,and xxxvi. The printed editions (and 
substantially the Locker MS.) have :— 








xxxiv, 3. drunk: MS. drank. 
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**O leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 
Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 
Solution sweet: meantime the frost- wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet: 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 

In place of these lines the MS. has :— 

See while she speaks his arms encroaching slow 
Have zon’d her, heart to heart,—loud, loud the dark 

winds blow. 

For on the midnight came a tempest fell. 

More sooth for that his close rejoinder flows 

Into her burning ear :—and still the spell 

Unbroken guards her in serene repose. 

With her wild dream he mingled as a rose 

Marryeth its odour to a violet. 

Still, still she dreams,—-louder the frost wind blows, 

Like love’s alarum, &c. 

xxxvii. 1. quick: MS. still. 

xl. 5. heard: MS. found—presumably a copyist’s 
error. 

xli. 4. flaggon : MS. beaker, as in the Locker MS. 

xli. 8. lie: MS. lay. 

xlii. 6. long: MS. all. In the Locker MS, long was 
written first, but altered to all ; ey eats 
(having already used all in 1. 4) reverted to his first 
word in the printer’s proofs. 

xlii. 6-9, The final lines in the printed editions,— 

Angela the old 
Died | palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform ; 
The d n, after th d aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold, 


run in the MS,:— 
Angela went off 


Twitch’d with the palsy; and with face deform 
The beadsman stiffen’d, twixt a sigh and laugh 
Ta’en sudden from his beads by one weak little cough. 
Though this version is certainly inferior to the final 
form, it serves to dispose of the suggestion that has 
been made, that the deaths of the beadsman and 
Angela are due to the exigencies of rhyme. 


‘Ode on Melancholy.’ 
St. iii. 1.1. She dwells with Beauty : MS, She lives 


in beauty. 
* Ode to the Nightingale.’ 

St. ii. 1. 6. the blushful: MS. and blissful. 

ii. 10. anay is omitted, as in Sir C. Dilke’s MS. 
and the first printed edition. 

iii.4. other: MS. other’s, as in the Dilke MS. 

vi. 7. forth : MS. thus, asin the Dilke MS. and the 
first printed edition. 

vi. 10. To thy high requiem become a sod: MS. 
For thy high requiem, become a sod, as in the Dilke 
MS. and the first printed edition. 

‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ 

St. i.1.9. What mad pursuit? MS. What love? 
what dance? as in the Dilke MS. and the first 
printed edition. 

ii. 8. yet: MS. O, asin the Dilke MS. and the first 
printed edition. 

iv. 4. flanks: MS. sides, as in the Dilke MS. and 
the first printed edition. 

v. 7, shalt: MS. wilt, asin the Dilke MS. and the 
first printed edition. 

v. 8. afriend: MS. as friend. 

Fragment, beginning “ Welcome joy.” 

L.8. are: MS. burn. vind 

13. shipwreck’d : MS. storm-wreck’d. 

14. 15. These lines are transposed. 

17. aspic : MS. aspics. 

‘Ode to Autumn.’ 

St. i. 1.4. With fruit the vines: MS. The vines 
with fruit. 

i. 6. all fruit with ripeness: MS. all fruits with 
sweetness. 

ii. 6. Drows’d : MS. Dos’ed [sic]. 

ii. 7, swath...twined ; MS. sheath...honied. 

ii. 9. laden : MS. leaden oe? : MS. the. 

iii. 9. now with treble soft: MS. now again full 


soft. 
* Robin Hood.’ 
L. 46. her : MS. his—probably the copyist’s error. 
‘ Lines written in the Scotch Highlands.’ 
L. 5. by times of old: MS, in days of old. 
14, lark: MS. larks. 
F. G. 
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THE HATFIELD PAPERS. 


Tue “‘ fifth instalment ” of the Hatfield papers 
only covers the scanty period of fifteen months, 
**namely, from October, 1594, till the end of the 
following year,” yet none the less the mass of 
material furnished by the official correspond- 
ence of even these few months is extremely 
voluminous. The greater portion of it is mainly 
concerned with the foreign policy of the period, 








especially our relations with France and the 
Netherlands. Interspersed with these are numer- 
ous letters to or from James of Scotland and his 
agents ; detailed examinations of spies and poli- 
tical prisoners, such as that of Herbert or William- 
son ; letters concerning episcopal intrigues and 
appointments ; vague gossip from France, Spain, 
or Italy ; accounts of the land or naval de- 
fences; an historical memorandum of the 
Burghley family ; and last, but by no means 
least in importance, a few highly significant 
matters of internal and external trade and com- 
merce. The letters are, for the most pari, ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Cecil as the representative 
of the now aged and infirm Lord Burghley, or 
to the Earl of Essex as to the man of greatest 
influence with the queen. 

More than a hundred of the lengthiest 
despatches are from the English envoys at the 
Hague, Sir Horatio Palavicino.and his successor 
Thomas Bodley, or from Lord Borough, the 
Governor of Brill. A smaller number are written 
by Sir Francis Vere touching the affairs of his 
command there. The queen was in great straits 
as to the heavy arrears due to the army in the 
Netherlands. Her Treasurer at Wars, Sir Thos. 
Shirley, had, he confesses, advanced large sumsat 
his own cost, and for the maintenance of the royal 
credit ; but still the greater portion of the charges 
remained undefrayed. Sir Horatio Palavicino, 
the envoy, complains to Cecil that he has re- 
ceived no pay for three years. In this emer- 
gency we find Elizabeth consulting her aged 
minister as to what is best to be done. 
Burghley gives it as his opinion that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty may lawfully...... presently demand 
restitution of her expenses” from the States 
General. The queen was confirmed in this 
decision by the remarks of Sir Horatio Pala- 
vicino, who, writing from the Hague to the 
Earl of Essex, observes: ‘‘The state of these 
provinces is so flourishing, and the merchants in 
every city so wealthy, that the queen need have 
no fear of being paid.” 

Accordingly, early in 1595, Thomas Bodley 
was appointed thither with instructions to 
press the States for payment of the Queen 
of England’s debt. The United Provinces 
were, however, well aware that Elizabeth 
had been more or less constrained to pro- 
tect them as a war measure against Spain ; 
and while delaying and postponing and asking 
for time they were far from being inclined to 
accede to her imperious demands. Bodley’s 
letters to Essex are characterized by a deep 
conviction of the futility of the queen’s expecta- 
tions ; but being more and more urged, he states 
his mistress’s demands with some qualms as to 
‘* whether I kept in that decorum in regard of 
the dignity and state of her Majesty to insist so 
earnestly, so often, so many sundry ways with 
a people of this condition, and so much bounden 
unto her Highness.” 

Lord Borough, writing from the same place 
to Essex, remarks :— 

“In Haghe I note the ambassador's diligence 

smothered and choked with the heavy and un- 
willing answers of the States. I suppose her 
Majesty shall never gain by persuasion, and by 
violence it were unreasonable and unsafe to seek...... 
wherefore......1 conceive in these necessities this 
only use remaineth to be made, that the queen 
suffer her princely nature to be moved with com- 
miseration of their estate...... till......they have over- 
grown their adversities.” 
This advice seems to have been temporarily 
adopted, for in the next letter Bodley prays 
that the queen may not go back upon 
her resolution testified to the States by Mr. 
Carron, ‘‘ to let fall for a season her pursuit of 
reimbursement.” 

Other despatches from the Low Countries— 
also for the most part addressed to Essex— 
report upon the Spanish attitude, the defences, 
and general condition of the country. Borough, 
the spirited Governor of ‘‘melancholy Brill,” 
wails over the tedious inaction of ‘‘this dull 
army, which is patient of all misery and injury 





of weather, and never moved to anger 


the enemy who braveth us to our tooth at 
further laments his unpopularity with the 
queen, who, he hears, entitles him “ with 
name of the most villain and dishonourable is 
her Court.” None the less he expresses his 
determination that ‘‘she shall be served of all 
the power that is in me.” On nearly eye 
page of these manuscripts there is breathe 
forth that ardent devotion and single-minded 
loyalty which it was Elizabeth’s good fortune to 
inspire in her adherents. Nearly all who were 
engaged in her business in the Low Countries 
served her at the expense of their health and 
fortune. Palavicino and Borough were both at 
different times invalided home; Sir Robert 
Sidney was a prey to ague ; the burden of most of 
Palavicino’s letters is a request for the payment 
of sums long due to him, but it does not seem 
in any way to have affected his sentiments of 
loyalty to learn that ‘‘the queen will not listen 
tothe matter.” Similarly Sir William Cornwallis 
refers to his ‘24 years’ service, 20,0001. spent 
in service.” 

Elizabeth had original notions of State 
economy. The Crown being compelled to liye 
of its own, the queen rather neatly turned this 
constitutional maxim against her people, and 
required her servants to provide similarly for 
themselves, and in no way to look to her to 
defray their expenses. In the present collec. 
tion of papers there is much matter concernin 
the loans advanced on Elizabeth’s behalf by an 
enterprising English merchant, Ottywell Smith, 
not only towards the needs of the French king, 
but to eke out the insufficient allowance @ 
to Mr. Edmondes, her Majesty’s envoy to 
the Court of France. It is surprising that, 
in this impoverished condition of her Trea- 
sury, the queen or her ministers did not 
pay more attention to the brilliant offers 
of the rival lords, Oxford and Buckhurst, 
who strove to outbid one another in the pre- 
emption of the Cornish tin. There is further a 
petition by one “ Poynes” for the monopoly of 
exporting coal from Newcastle. It was beginning 
to be slowly borne in upon the queen’s mind that 
a much larger revenue might be obtained from 
this source, and upon Lord Oxford’s representa- 
tions, Mr. Carmarthen was appointed new Sur- 
veyor of the Customs. He found, and set to 
work to remedy, many flagrant abuses, by 
which the royal revenues were annually 
defrauded. Similarly Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
proposed expedition to Guiana hung fire for 
want of encouragement from the Government. 
His one complaint is that the matter of vic- 
tualling is so ‘‘foreslowed,” whereto he adds: 
‘* Her Majesty shall by foreslowing it lose the 
greatest assurance of good that ever was offered 
to any Christian prince.” 

A considerable portion of the manuscripts 
deal with Scotch affairs. The queen is repre- 
sented as having handsomely assisted the King 
of Scotland, who, nevertheless, had recourse to 
the expedient of applying to the Netherlands 
for help. The Col. Stuart negotiation was, 
however, made known to Elizabeth, and does 
not appear to have come to anything. 

The presence of one or two Spanish and 
Italian cipher letters amongst the Hatfield 
papers is an excellent illustration of the net- 
work of spies and informers by which the 
Cecils maintained their tortuous foreign policy. 

Perhaps the most lasting impression a perusal 
of these papers affords is that of the queens 
dominating personality : notwithstanding all the 
statecraft of the Cecils and the army of Crown 
officials, Elizabeth figures prominently as her 
own supreme wirepuller. 








Literary Grossip. 


In our number for January 5th we hope 
to publish a retrospect of English literature 


during 1894. 
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Authors’ Club have invited Mr. Hall 

‘ne to be their guest at a dinner in honour 

1 ‘The Manxman,’ as the book which has 
jd the largest sale of any in England in 


994. 

2a Spalding Club proposes to issue in 
1995 ‘Historical Papers relating to the 
Jacobite Period, 1699-1750,’ edited by Col. 
J, Allardyce ; and vol. ii. of ‘Musa Latina 
{berdonensis,’ edited by Principal Sir 
W. D. Geddes. The issues for 1896 will 
jg selected from among the following, all 
if which are in progress: ‘ Bibliography 
ofthe Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kin- 
ardine,’ edited by Mr. A. W. Robertson, 
of the Public Library, Aberdeen; vol. ii. 
ofFasti Academize Mariscallane,’ edited by 
the Secretary ; ‘ Folk-lore of North-Eastern 
Gotland,’ edited by the Rev. Dr. Gregor ; 
‘Diary of the Scots College at Douai, and 
Necrologies of the Scots Colleges at Ratisbon 
ind Paris,’ edited by the Rev. W. Forbes- 
[eith; ‘Register of the Scots College at 
Rome,’edited by the Rector, Monsignor Camp- 
jell; ‘ Records from the Archives of Middel- 
burg, Flushing, Campvere, &c.,’ edited by 
the Rev. A. W. Frater, Minister of the 
Seotch Church, Middelburg; ‘ History of 
the Family of Burnett,’ edited by the late 
Lyon, Dr. Burnett, and Mr. Murray Rose; 
‘Place Names of Aberdeenshire,’ edited by 
Mr. J. Macdonald of Huntly; ‘ Records of 
the Presbytery of Alford, 1662-88,’ edited 
by the Rev. T. Bell, Minister of Alford ; 
‘Records of the Synod of Moray,’ with a 
Fasti of Schoolmasters, edited by the Rev. 
§. Ree, Minister of Boharm ; and ‘ Papers of 
Dr. David Skene,’ edited by Prof. J. Trail. 


'Stxcz the last report was submitted by 
the Council, no fewer than sixteen members 
of the Club have died, two of them especially 
notable—Prof. Robertson Smith and Dr. 
Alexander, one of the earliest and most 
walous of the promoters of the Club. He 
yas employed in collecting material for a 
volume on the history of agriculture in 
Aberdeenshire, and it is to be hoped his 
lbours may yet bear some fruit to the 
Club. 

Tue subscriptions for the memorial to 
Prof. Robertson Smith amount to over 
10007. Of this Messrs. A. & C. Black have 
generously contributed 100/. and Mr. A. W. 
Black 30/. The idea of the endowment of 
aprivate library, so as to keep it up to date, 
has been well received, and there is ob- 
viously a clear gain in such a measure, 
insmuch as it relieves the University 
library from expense, and also ensures that 
& special branch of study shall be repre- 
sented at some place in Cambridge in the 
most complete way possible. 


Tue English Lectureship Fund, for pro- 
viding a lecturer on English literature at 
Cambridge, is making good progress. It 
was stated in the Zimes of December 18th 
that the sum collected amounted to 385/., 
but the right amount is really 900/. The 
Merchant Taylors’ Company lately offered 
two hundred guineas, and an equal sum has 
been contributed by an anonymous donor. 
A letter has just been received offering 
100/. if nine other subscribers will provide 
an equal amount. Most help may be ex- 
pected from the old alumni of the Uni- 
versity. It is highly desirable that a sum 
of at least a thousand pounds should be 


XUM 





made up before the Lent term begins. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Prof. Skeat, 
2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 

Onty a fortnight ago we announced a 
new series, and already we hear of another. 
The latest is to be issued by Messrs. Blackie 
& Son, and to be called “The Warwick 
Library.” Each volume will deal with the 
development in English literature of some 
special literary form, which will be illus- 
trated by a series of representative speci- 
mens, sparsely annotated, and preceded by 
a critical and analytical introduction. The 
first volume, ‘Pastoral Poetry,’ with an 
introduction by Mr. E. K. Chambers, will 
be ready before Easter. Prof. OC. E. 
Vaughan has undertaken a volume on 
‘Literary Criticism,’ Prof. Raleigh one on 
‘English Letter-Writers,’ while a volume 
of ‘Tales in Verse’ will be contributed by 
the editor of the series, Prof. C. H. Herford. 

THE proper title of the lectures to be 
given by Mr. W. S. Lilly at the Royal 
Institution on Thursday, January 17th, and 
the three following Thursdays, is not ‘The 
English Humourists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ but ‘Four English Humourists of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of 
Miss Buss, whose name is identified with 
the North London Collegiate School. She 
was the daughter of R. W. Buss, known to 
Dickens collectors as one of the illustrators 
of ‘Pickwick,’ and she began to teach as 
soon as she left school. Along with her 
mother she opened a school in Kentish 
Town, and gradually made her reputation. 
In course of time the Brewers’ Company 
furnished an endowment for the two schools 
which had grown up under her auspices, 
secured freehold sites for them, and erected 
suitable buildings. Besides this she worked 
diligently for the cause of woman’s edu- 
cation. She became a Fellow of the College 
of Preceptors, and belonged to its Council ; 
she did much for the Maria Grey Training 
College and the Head Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. ALbert CAWTHORNE, chief assistant 
in the Central Reference Library at Bir- 
mingham, has been appointed librarian of 
Darwen. 

Mr. A. J. Burier writes :— 

‘* Kindly allow me space to make a small cor- 
rection. You speak of me as ‘late editor of 
Cassell’s publications.’ To any one who knows 
the number of acres of paper which issue weekly 
and monthly from the presses of La Belle 
Sauvage this must appear, in the indispensable 
phrase of the Stagirite, ‘an over-large order.’ 
As a matter of fact, I was for two years head of 
the Editorial Department, having editors under 
me. I was no doubt responsible for their work, 
and most of it passed under my eyes; but if I 
had tried to do it myself I fear that Messrs. 
Cassell & Co.’s public would very soon have 
become painfully conscious that some one was 
meddling with the works of that great machine, 
by no means to the benefit of its output.” 

Mr. Butler is hard to please. We think 
our phrase was sufficiently accurate. 


Tue discontent aroused by the ungram- 
matical English written by a number of 
undergraduates at Cambridge seems not 
unlikely to lead to the introduction of an 
examination in his native language into the 
passman’s terror the Little Go. At least 
the General Board of Studies has recom- 





mended it, and the same body proposes 
to demand an English essay from candi- 
dates in several of the triposes. It is 
well known that when the present Regius 
Professor of Medicine came into office he 
was much offended by the illiterate style in 
which the theses for medical degrees were 
frequently put together, and that by reject- 
ing these exhibitions of a neglected educa- 
tion he has greatly raised the standard of 
writing among the medical students at 
Cambridge. It is to be hoped the Board of 
Studies may be equally successful. But the 
blame lies largely with the schools, which 
fail to teach boys English grammar. 


THe next number of the Zaw Quarterly 
will contain articles on ‘ Specialism in Law,’ 
by Sir Francis H. Jeune, and on ‘ Exa- 
mination and Cross-Examination,’ by Mr. 
E. Bowen-Rowlands. 


Mr. BovurpIL1on writes :— 

‘“‘The title of Mrs. Steel’s ‘Tales of the 
Punjab’ will doubtless attract many folk-lorists, 
as it did me, with the hope of finding a new 
collection of Indian fairy tales. The book 
proves, however, to be nothing but the ‘ Wide- 
Awake Stories,’ which are already very familiar 
to story hunters, newly adorned with pictures, 
and ‘got up’ attractively. It seems a pity that 
nothing is said in the book itself to show that 
it is a re-incarnation, and not a new birth.” 

Tue friends of the liberty of the press 
will be glad to hear that it will henceforth 
actually be allowed in Austria to make reflec- 
tions on Philip II. of Spain. Recently that 
potentate was incidentally called in the 
Viennese democratic Volksstimme a ‘‘ detested 
tyrant,” and the paper was confiscated, be- 
cause that appellation was construed as an 
insult to the reigning dynasty. The Landes- 
und Pressgericht, however, quashed the 
injunction, chiefly on the ground that the 
censure was directed against a monarch 
who died nearly three hundred years ago, 
and because the sovereign in question 
belonged to the Spanish, and not to the 
Austrian Habsburgs. 


A new volume of short stories by Mr. 
Andreas Burger, entitled ‘Thistledown and 
Mustard Seed,’ is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock for early publication. An English 
translation of Schoeffer’s ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ 
by Paul Kuntz, will also be published by 
the same firm. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. assure us that in 
bringing out the forthcoming edition of 
Balzac, which we mentioned last week, 
‘‘Mr. Saintsbury is to be in constant com- 
munication with the translator for the pur- 
poses of revision and advice.” 








SCIENCE 


——o— 


Sir Victor Brooke, Sportsman and Naturalist : 
a Memoir of his Life and Extracts from his 
Letters and Journals. Edited by Oscar 
Leslie Stephen. With a Chapter on his 
Researches in Natural History, by Sir 
William H. Flower, K.C.B. (Murray.) 

Tose who were privileged to know the 

late Sir Victor Brooke personally will find 

no exaggeration in Mr. Stephen’s language 
respecting one of whom a friend by no 
means given to gentle criticism said, “‘ He 
was a most lovable man.’’ Handsome, of 
splendid physique, an athlete; a fine rider 
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to hounds ; a sportsman with an instinct for 
woodcraft, able to throw his gun from the 
right to the left shoulder, and to shoot 
equally well from either; a popular land- 
lord ; an excellent man of business; and a 
naturalist of no mean standing, he was, 
indeed, many-sided. Well might an ad- 
miring countryman exclaim in our hearing 
at the Dublin horse show: ‘‘Isn’t he a 
splendid specimen of the Irishman, phy- 
sically and morally!” 

Born in 1843 at Colebrooke, the family 
estate in co. Fermanagh, and afterwards 
educated at Harrow, young Brooke was too 
anxious for adventure to think of spending 
valuable time at college; so at the age of 
nineteen we find him engaged in scaling 
the hitherto untrodden peak of Vaugacullen 
in the Lofoden Islands, a feat narrated at 
some length in one of his letters. A few 
months later he writes from India, describ- 
ing his first (and ineffectual) attempt to slay 
a notorious man-eating tiger in Mysore; and 
subsequent letters are filled with experiences 
of sport of all kinds, recounted with the 
exuberance of youth. We will not quote 
from these any ordinary “‘shikar”’ stories, 
but few men have had the fortune to witness 
a fight between a wild boar anda tiger, and 
Brooke’s account of such a duel deserves an 
extract :-— 


‘*He [Capt. Brine] told me he had wounded 
one boar; but it being so dark and the cover 
so thick, he did not like to follow him that 
evening, and that not 100 yards back he had 
met my old friend, the gray ‘dodger’ boar. 
Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
there was a rush behind us, accompanied with 
the grunting growls of the very same boar. 
Out he rushed over the broken space, every 
bristle up. Justas I put up the gun, there was 
a growl like distant thunder; a yellow mass 
slid over the bubbling torrent that lined the 
sholah, bounded up the rise, and with one 
awful spring launched itself on to the old boar’s 
back. Over rolled the two in a deadly struggle. 
At first the old boar seemed to hold his own, 
and inflicted one or two ferocious gashes in the 
tiger’s breast, but it was only for a moment. 
Driven mad with fury, the awful paw rose and 
descended with a muffled crash in the old boar’s 
back, and the next instant those dreadful fangs 
were deeply buried in the gallant old pig’s 
throat. All this happened almost before we 
could draw breath. Oh that Ihad waited tosee 
this grand fight out ! but all the coolness was 
driven out of me at the suddenness of the sight. 
Coolness in one’s home at home and coolness 
standing within 20 yards of a royal tiger and a 
mighty boar in mortal combat are two very 
different things. Hardly taking aim, I let fly, 
and both barrels went into something ; but the 
fight still went on. So engrossed with her 
object, the infuriated beast never heard the 
shot or felt the bullets. She was now shaking 
the boar, just as a dog does a large hare. 
Presently the wounds she had received began to 
tell; she got weaker and weaker, let go the 
boar, and slunk off to the sholah. The boar, 
finding himself free, toddled off, staggering like 
a drunken man. The tiger, when she got to 
the torrent, pulled up and looked round her, 
and for the first time discovered our presence. 
As she did so, she exposed her full broadside, 
and B. most imprudently fired at her. Whether 
he hit her or not I cannot say: anyway she 
never flinched to the shot, but for a second or 
two stood coolly facing us. It was, I must own, 
@ very nervous minute. Had she charged she 
must have killed one or both of us, but her 
heart failed her. Whisking her long tail, she 
bounded grandly over the roaring torrent and 
disappeared into the wood. Not a sign of the 





pig was to be seen, so, it being too dark to 
think of tracking, we reluctantly returned to 
the hut, cogitating on the heavy work we will 
have to-morrow—one wounded tiger and two 
wounded boars. Oh that I had Purdey !” 
After this, no mention need be made of 
other adventures with tigers, and even the 
death of the rare black panther of the 
Nilgherries may be passed over, as well as 
records of sport with ibexes, sambur, and 
gaur, though an illustration of the last, 
“the big bull bison,” faces p. 109. Thanks 
to his mentor, the late General Douglas 
Hamilton, whose ‘Records of Sport in 
Southern India’ were recently published 
by his brother Dr. Edward Hamilton, 
Brooke was introduced to elephants, and 
the account of the pursuit of the celebrated 
monster ‘‘ one-tusker”? of Hassanoor is so 
creditable to both of these sportsmen that 
we really must find room for a portion of it : 


‘*The track crossed and recrossed itself, so 
we separated, the native going one way and I 
the other. I was peering about, having, as 
I thought, searched everywhere, with my whole 
being on the alert, when I heard a little hiss, 
and looking over my shoulder, saw my native 
friend, his face in a beam of excitement, beckon- 
ing and gesticulating furiously. On going to 
him he pointed before him, and instead of an 
elephant, what should I see but Hamilton lean- 
ing against a tree, white and breathless with 
running, but I could see by his face that he had 
seen something. I crept to him, and pointing 
before him into a hollow where the jungle was 
not very thick, he said, ‘There is the old 
fellow!’ I will not hold forth upon this; it 
speaks for itself. One of the best sportsmen in 
India within twenty yards of such an elephant, 
and because I had worked so hard, as he says, 
but I believe from pure generosity, he would 
not fire at him. He was a little too far, but it 
was dangerous to go much closer, as he looked 
as if he had heard us already. His whole broad- 
side was exposed to us, but his head was the 
part I could see best. Quietly and steadily I 
covered his head, about the region of the ear, 
and fired! At the report there was a low 
muffled groan and a terrible crash, and instead 
of the elephant’s back and head, two huge legs 
stuck up in the air. We rushed down together, 
and I have a dim recollection of Hamilton 
hugging me. But the work was not done yet ; 
he was very nearly up again, but the second 
barrel of the old gun sent him to that bourne 
from which he never will return. My feelings 
cannot be described, so I won’t attempt to. 
Suffice it to say that it was sunset when he 
died, and it had been mid-day when we first 
saw him ; though I was bootless, hungry, and 
had seven or eight miles to walk home, I had 
accomplished that which made the journey light 
and the way easy. The tusk of this elephant 
was 8 feet long and weighed 90 Ibs., 17 inches in 
circumference at the thickest part ; the broken 
tusk weighed 53 lbs.” 


There is an illustration of this magnificent 
elephant at p. 150, and another showing 
the tusk and principal bones, with Brooke 
standing amongst them, at p. 10. 

On his return in 1864, when only twenty- 
one years of age, Brooke married a daughter 
of Sir Alan Bellingham, and passed nearly 
seven years at Colebrooke; but in the winter 
of 1868-69 Lady Brooke’s health led to a 
visit to the Riviera, where sport and natural 
history were not neglected. In 1870 he 
met Sir William Flower, whose lectures he 
subsequently attended, and under whose 
scientific guidance he worked with all the 
enthusiasm of his nature in collecting 
materials for an exhaustive monograph on 





the antelopes, sheep, and goats. : 
object he devoted alee cline — this 
manent residence abroad became necessary. 
and after 1880 he was reluctantly com hi 
to relinquish book-work. From his head 

quarters at Pau, however, he explored the 
Pyrenees, shooting chamois (izards), ibex 

and even bears; and in that wonderful 
limestone gorge leading from the Valle de 
Ara in Aragon, described by Mr. Buxton 
in ‘Short Stalks,’ Brooke’s name, carved 
on the door. of the little cabane, was stil] 
visible in the spring of this year. In 1894 
came the death of his brother Basil, the 
companion of these excursions ; and it was 
to free himself from sad associations that 
Sir Victor, abandoning the rifle for the 
saddle, assumed the mastership of the 
Pau foxhounds, with which his name yill 
long be associated. A fall, in which he 
broke his collar- bone, thereby injurin 

a lung, led to his retirement in 1888, and 
he was ordered to Egypt, where with care 
he might have entirely recovered ; but care 
and Victor Brooke were far apart. ‘“ Better 
to break by the running stream than to lie 
on the dusty shelf”; so, mounted on his 
Arab “Sheikh,” he hunted — performing 
the almost unparalleled feat of running 3 
dog jackal-wolf to a standstill—or climbed 
the mountains after ibex. He also visited 
Palestine, and in his letters to his wife he 
describes with simple earnest faith the 
impressions made upon him by the sacred 
places. Then came a trip across America, 
whence he returned apparently restored to 
health ; in fact, looking so well that of the 
four likenesses in this volume we prefer 
the last one, taken in 1890. A happy 
summer was passed in the old home at Cole- 
brooke; a return of hemorrhage ; a visit to 
Pau; a transient recovery ; a little imprv- 
dence in riding too soon ; and on the 23rd 
of November, 1892, one of the most uni- 
versally beloved of men passed away. Over 
two thousand persons attended the funeral 
at Colebrooke, and political as well as 
religious differences were merged in grief 
at the common loss. It was well to pro- 
duce these memoirs, and every one will 
be the better for reading the life and letters 
of one of the truest and best of gentlemen. 








A Manual of Telephony, by W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S., and A. J. Stubbs (Whittaker & Co.), 
speaks with the weight of official experience as 
to the latest and best practice in connexion with 
a subject which is every day becoming at once 
more important and more intricate. As an 
instance of long-distance communication it is 
stated that telephoning between London and 
Paris leaves nothing to be desired, and is both 
quieter and more distinct than on many local 
London wires. 

Electric Ship-Lighting, by John W. Urquhart 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son), is an admirably 
clear practical treatise on the special branch of 
electric lighting set forth in its title. 

Practical Electric-Light Fitting, by F. ©. 
Allsop (Whittaker & Co.), gives popular ac- 
counts of a multitude of details connected with 
the supply of electricity to houses, and has 224 
illustrations. 

The Mechanics of Daily Life, by V. P. Sells, 
M.A. (Methuen & Co.), describes a number of 
the commonest applications of the elementary 
principles of mechanics and hydrostatics. 

Applied Mechanics, by Andrew Jamieson 
(Grittin & Co.), isan elementary manual deserv- 
ing special commendation for its account of 
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‘ous modern appliances, which are very 
ly described as figured. It appears to be 
thoroughly sound from the theoretical point of 


view. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Anthropologie for October contains the first 
on of a memoir by Dr. Beddoe (specially 
written for that journal, and translated from the 

lish by M. Capus) on the history of the 

cephalic index in the British Isles. The author 
Sits for solution the following questions : 
Are the form of the head, and more especially 
the cranial index, as permanent in all races as 
has been generally supposed? Does the head 
igerease in size and diminish in length with the 

of civilization, and what are the effects 
in this respect of natural or social selection ? 

Up to what point are coloration and form of the 

head correlative in Western Europe? and what 

are the psychical advantages or defects in corre- 
ation with growth in length or size of the head, 
and with fair or dark coloration respectively ? 

Dr. Beddoe elucidates these questions historic- 

ally by details of the indices furnished by skulls 

ofthe long barrow type, the bronze period, the 
round barrow type, the late Celtic, Romano- 

British, Saxon, and other periods ; and anthro- 

pologically by measurements on the living head 

made in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
including a statement of the remarkable results 
furnished by Dr. Venn’s observations on the 
craniology of the students of the University of 

Cambridge. 

Dr. Couillault furnishes an account of flint 
implements discovered in the prehistoric stations 
of Gafsa, in Tunis. Prof. Hamy contributes an 
article on the imitators of Alexander Brunias, 
an English artist of the eighteenth century, 
famous for his studies of the negro type. 
Salomon Reinach supplies an account of the 
investigations made on the occasion of the 
archeological and anthropological conference 
held at Sarajévo from the 15th to the 21st of 
hst August. M. Delafosse describes a talisman 
from Dahomey, bearing an inscription in Arabic 
and a drawing indicating its use for the benefit 
of women approaching delivery in childbirth. 

The contributions to anthropological know- 
ledge made by local societies in the United 
Kingdom during the year ending June Ist, 1894, 
as recorded by the Corresponding Societies 
Committee in its report to the British Asso- 
tiation, are fewer than usual, numbering thirty- 
me in all, emanating from thirty authors, and 
contained in the publications of seventeen 
scieties. The Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society heads 
the list with five papers, relating, respectively, 
to Scottish antiquities in the Grierson Museum, 
Thornhill (Dr. G. F’. Black), cup and ring marks 
(Mr. F. R. Coles), kirns in Scotland (Mr. 
J.G. H. Starke), plant superstitions (Mr. F. 
Amott), and the burial-place of Alexander the 
Great (Dr. E. J. Chinnock). The Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club follows 
with four, viz., the recent discovery of human 
remains in Wareham House (Mr. W. A. Bankes), 
Maiden Castle (Rev. W. M. Barnes), the New 
Forest (Capt. G. R. Elwes), and the birth, 
death, and marriage customs and superstitions 
of the county (Mr. J. S. Udal). The Essex 
Field Club gives three—a report by Mr. W. 
Cole of a visit to the deneholes in Hangman’s 
Wood, near Grays; the ancient entrenchments 
at Uphall, near Barking, by Mr. W. Crouch ; and 

notes on the dialect and folk-lore of the county, 
with some account of the divining rod, by Mr. G. 
Day. The societies furnishing two papers each 
arein Rochester (a new chapter on the antiquity 
of man and remarks on bones found in the dis- 
trict, both by Mr. C. Bird), Hampshire (the 
Candover Valley and its prehistoric inhabitants, 
by Mr. T. W. Shore, and the gipsies of the New 
Forest, by Mr. R. W. S. Griftith), Somersetshire 
(by Prof. F. J. Allen and Mr. H. Norris, both 
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on the name Frome),. Cardiff (the inscribed 
stones of Glamorganshire, by Mr. T. H. Thomas, 
and a communication as to the Glastonbury lake 
village, by Mr. A. Bulleid), and Belfast (traces 
of primitive man in the north of Ireland, by Mr. 
W. Gray, and antiquarian notes on Bushfoot 
and Ballymagarry, by Mr. R. M. Young). 
Single papers were published by societies in 
Hertfordshire (man and ape, by Mr. A. Strad- 
ling), Croydon (fire-making appliances from 
re seme by Mr. E. Lovett), Marlborough 
(collegeanthropometric statistics, by Mr. E. Mey- 
rick), Bristol (British remains on Clifton Down, 
by Dr. A. B. Prowse), Woolhope (place-names 
of the neighbourhood of Sapey, by the Rev. P. 
Onslow), Warwick (ancient earthworks, by W. 
Andrews), Birmingham (physical characters of 
boys at King Edward’s and other public schools, 
by Prof. Windle), Leicester (St. John’s Stone, 
by Mr. J. D. Paul), and Manchester (vestiges 
of village communities, by Mr. H. T. Crofton). 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Cart. Cook has been left uncommemorated 
on the scene of his discoveries on the Pacific 
north-west coast, his lieutenant Vancouver being 
looked upon by the inhabitants as their hero. 
Vancouver has been commemorated at Van- 
couver and Victoria, British Columbia ; but now 
the citizens of Vancouver have undertaken to 
raise some memorial to Cook. 

Herr Chr. Sandler, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Erdkunde, presents us with a very acceptable 
commentary to Libro III. cap. 5 of Ser Marco 
Polo’s immortal work. The gulf ‘‘ named 
Cheinan ” is Nan-hai or the Southern Sea ; Ania 
refers to the Aino of Yezo; Toloman to the 
Itelman of Kamchatka, with whom the Chinese 
kept up commercial relations. The ‘‘ strait” of 
Anian was hypothetically introduced into 
geography by G. Gastaldo (1561), who supposed 
it to separate Asia from the then recently dis- 
covered New World, and who was confirmed in 
his hypothesis by Abulfeda, who stated that the 
surrounding ocean extended northward from 
China and then westward as far as Russia. 

Col. H. A. Sawyer in the Geographical Jour- 
nal introduces us to the Bakhtiari, one of the 
most ancient tribes of South-Western Persia, 
whom he visited in their mountain fastnesses, 
and among whom he stayed sufficiently long to 
enable him to make an excellent survey of the 
whole of their country. Mrs. Bishop and a few 
others have visited these people before, and 
although no Arab or Persian dare poke his nose 
into these mountains, we are assured that an 
English visitor would be greeted with cordiality. 
The people are worthy of admiration and sym- 
pathy ; their country abounds in fine scenery 
and relics of bygone times. 

The concluding portion of Dr. Pettersson’s 
valuable paper on Swedish hydrographic research 
in the Baltic and the North Seas, in the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, is accompanied by ten 
plates of coloured maps and diagrams. The 
Scottish Society is deserving of thanks for 
having rendered the results of these elaborate 
researches generally accessible. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE only special phenomenon due in January 
will be an occultation of the Pleiades by the 
moon on the evening of the 7th; Alcyone or 7 
Tauri, the principal star of the cluster, will dis- 
appear at 4" 37™ (half an hour after sunset), 
and reappear at 5° 29™ Greenwich time. The 
planet Mercury will be in superior conjunction 
with the sun on the morning of the 10th, but 
may become visible for a short time after sunset 
about the end of the month. Venus, which has 
again become an evening star, will at that time 
be very near Mercury, the actual conjunction 
taking place on February Ist ; she will be near 
the moon, then a small crescent, on January 
26th and 27th, in the constellation Capricornus. 
Mars will be at the same distance from us as the 





sun on the 13th prox. ; he is in the constellation 
Aries, and by the end of that month will set 
soon after midnight. Jupiter continues to be a 
brilliant object during the greater part of the 
night, situated between the constellations 
Taurus and Gemini; he will be in conjunction 
with the moon (approaching her full) on the 
evening of the 9th. Saturn is in the western 
part of Libra, and will rise about midnight by 
the end of next month. 

That popular French magazine, L’ Astronomie, 
will no longer appear, this month’s number 
being the last. Conducted with great ability by 
M. Flammarion for the space of thirteen years, 
it has been found necessary to discontinue it on 
account of ‘‘ diflficultés d’administration.” With 
a view of to some extent supplying its loss, the 
Bulletin of the French Astronomical Society 
will henceforward appear monthly instead of 
quarterly. 

The proprietorship of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics has been acquired by the University of 
Chicago. Its name is to be changed to the 
Astrophysical Journal, and the new editors will 
be Profs. Geo. E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes 
Observatory, and James E. Keeler, Director of 
the Allegheny Observatory. 

Encke’s periodical comet is now most favour- 
ably circumstanced for observation in the con- 
stellation Aquarius. Its approximate place for 
to-night, December 29th, by Dr. Backlund’s 
ephemeris, is R.A. 22" 14™ 38%, N.P.D. 86° 35’, 
and for next Monday, December 31st, R.A. 
22* 14™-56 N.P.D.-86" 61’. 

M. Schulhof considers it very probable that 
the comet (e, 1894) discovered by Mr. E. Swift 
in California on November 20th is identical 
with the periodical comet of De Vico, and that 
its period is about 5°8 years, somewhat longer 
than that determined in 1844. If the comets 
are really one, it must be subject to remarkable 
fluctuations of brightness. 








SOCIETIES. 


NuMISMATIC.—Dec. 20.—Mr. H. Montagu, V.P., 
in the chair.— Mr. H. D. Grissell and Mr. W. E. 
Murphy were elected Members.—Mr. Montagu ex- 
hibited a selection, from his own cabinet, of gold 
coins of Queen Elizabeth bearing mint-marks not 
recorded in Kenyon’s ‘Gold Coins of England.’ A 
detailed list of these unpublished varieties will ap- 
pear in the Numismatic Chronicle.—Mr. Lawrence 
exhibited the following coins: an imitation of the 
York shilling of Charles I.,m.m. on obv. lis placed 
sideways to represent alion ; ashilling of Charles L,, 
resembling the Worcester half-crown, m.m. a pear(?); 
a groat and threepence of Charles I., m.m. lis, gar- 
nished shield on rev.; a groat of Henry VII, first 
issue, m.m. cross fitchée, similar to that mentioned 
at the end of Hawkins’s list—Mr. Copp exhibited 
a farthing of William III. (1697), with the s of 
TERTIVS omitted.—Dr. H. P.Weber contributed some 
additional remarks on his unique portrait-medal of 
Paracelsus dated 1541, comparing with it two copper- 
plate engravings of Paracelsus, dated respectively 
1538 and 1540, which furnish, together with the 
medal, the most authentic portraits of Paracelsus 
extant.—Dr. Barclay V. Head read some extracts 
from a paper contributed by Dr. J. P. Six, of Am- 
sterdam, dealing, among other subjects, with the 
silver staters of the Atolians bearing on the ob- 
verse portraits (?) which Prof. P. Gardner believed 
to be intended for Antiochus III. of Syria, whom the 
ZEtolians elected, in B.c. 192, as adroxparwo orpa- 
rnyoc of their league. M. Six disputed this attri- 
bution, and advanced some arguments in favour of 
assigning it to Demetrius IL, King of Macedon, 
who made war upon the Aitolians B.C. 235-233.— 
Dr. Head said that for his own part he saw diffi- 
culties in the way of the acceptance of either of 
these attributions. He considered the coins in 
question to be contemporary with the earliest 
AXtolian issues, ¢. B.C. 279. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 5.—Mr. B. Bosanquet, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. C. L. Davies was elected a 
Member.—Miss Constance Jones read a paper ‘On 
the Rationality of Hedonism.’—The paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 

Dec. 19,—The President in the chair —Papers were 
read‘ On the Freedom of the Will,’ by Dr. Gildea, 
Mr. _— and Mr, Sturt.—A discussion fol- 
lowed, 
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PuysicaL.—Dec. 14.—Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Mr. 
H. C. Haycraft communicated a paper on a‘ Students’ 
Simple Apparatus for determining the Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat.’—A paper by Prof. Ayrton and 
Mr. E. A. Medley, entitled ‘Tests of Glow-lamps 
and Description of the Measuring Instruments Em- 
ployed, was commenced by Mr, Medley, the latter 
part of the paper being held over till next meeting. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Geographical, 4.—‘ Holiday Geography,’ Dr. R. H. Mill (Juvenile 


ture). 
— London Institution, 4—‘ English Cathedrals,’ Mr. A. Mitchell 
(Juvenile Lecture). 
Tces. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘The Working of an Electric Current,’ 
Prof. J. A. Fleming (Juvenile Lecture). 
Wep. London Institution, 4—‘English Cathedrals,’ Mr. A. Mitchell 
(Juvenile Lecture). 
— Society of Arts, 7—‘ Waves and Kipples,’ Prof. C. V. Boys 
(Juvenile Lecture). 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Working of an Electric Current,’ 
Prof. J. A. Fieming (Juvenile Lecture) : 
—— Holiday Geography,’ Dr. R.H. Mill (Juvenile 
ture). 
a Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ Analysis of Oolitic Structure,’ Mr. 
G Harris. 


Fai. 


Royal Institution, 3. — ‘The Working of an Electric Current’ 


Sar. 
Prof. J. A. Fieming (Juvenile Lecture). 








FINE ARTS 


—_e— 


A Treatise on Ecclesiastical Heraldry. By 
John Woodward, LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
W. & A. K. Johnston.) 


To his treatise, compiled in conjunction with 
the late Dr. Burnett, on ‘ Heraldry, British 
and Foreign,’ which we noticed on its 
ot nearly three years ago,* Dr. 
Woodward has now added the monograph 
on ‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ for which he has 
so long been engaged in collecting materials. 
Although, unlike the former work, it is con- 
tained in one volume instead of two, it 
nevertheless extends to 580 pages, as against 
859 of the more general treatise, and is 
illustrated by thirty-six coloured plates. Dr. 
Woodward says in his brief introduction 
that as it treats of a special branch only of 
armorial science, it does not pretend to form 
an introduction to heraldry in general; in 
fact, it presupposes a certain amount of 
knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Woodward divides his book into two 
parts. The first opens with a short sketch 
of the way in which ecclesiastical heraldry 
grew out of the assumption by the clergy of 
arms on their seals in imitation of those 
already in use by knights and other lay 
persons with whom arms had originated. 
The arms thus assumed are shown to have 
been borne by ecclesiastics in different ways 
in different countries. Originally personal 
arms only were used, but by degrees official 
arms were introduced, which in England, 
Scotland, and Germany were borne indif- 
ferently, especially on seals. In course 
of time these were combined, in England 
by impalement of the personal arms 
with the official, in Italy by placing the 
official arms in chief and the personal in 
base of the shield, in Germany by quar- 
tering the one with the other; but in Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, and Southern 
Europe the personal arms were by pre- 
ference used alone, with the addition of a 
mitre and crosier or other external acces- 
sories to mark the dignity of the bearer. 
The six great ecclesiastical peers of France 
usually followed the English fashion of im- 
paling the arms, but in the reverse way, 
a official arms being placed on the sinister 
side. 

In the external accessories Dr. Woodward 
shows that, as of old, great variety prevails. 
The popes use the tiara, keys, and triple- 
barred cross; cardinals ensign their shields 





* No. 3357, February 27th, and No. 3358, March 5th, 1892. 





with the red hat with its fifteen-tasseled 
strings, and often add to their personal 
arms those of the pope to whom they owe 
theircreation ; primatesand patriarchs employ 
a double-barred cross. Archbishops and 
bishops in England ensign their shields with 
a mitre only, buton the Continent archbishops 
introduce a green hat with ten or fifteen 
tassels, and the cross which is borne before 
them. Foreign bishops use green hats with 
six or ten tassels a side, and their crosiers. 
In England no distinctive accessories have 
been assumed by any below episcopal 
rank, save abbots and priors who were 
privileged to wear the mitre; but abroad 
abbés, priors, prothonotaries, and even 
priests ensign their arms with black 
hats having a varying number of tassels. 
Various staves are also introduced: crosiers 
by abbots and abbesses and priors and 
prioresses, bourdons by claustral priors, 
and batons by chanters. The variously 
coloured hats do not seem to have been used 
in Germany. 

On the Continent the accessories of the 
shields include, besides those already 
noticed, various emblems of temporal rank 
and jurisdiction not found in England, such 
as coronets and swords, &c. It was and is 
also usual for members of noble families, 
even though not peers, to use coronets as 
external ornaments, and this was especially 
the custom with canons and canonesses, 
who were of noble birth. Officers of the 
various orders of knighthood, both in 
England and elsewhere, are entitled to 
display their distinctive insignia with their 
arms, and Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
add a chief of the arms of the order. 

In England many instances can be found, 
even in medizeval times, of the use by bishops 
of helms and crests with their personal 
arms, but such a practice is unreasonable, 
except perchance in the case of such fighting 
bishops as Henry le Despenser of Norwich. 
Dr. Woodward assigns certain distinctive 
qualities to the use abroad of a cartouche 
instead of a shield, but he has overlooked 
the fact that the shape of the escutcheon, 
although it has constantly varied, has at all 
times been devoid of significance, and the 
cartouche is but one of many changes of 
fashion, and has held its ground longer 
abroad than in this country. 

Before passing from Part I., which con- 
cludes with a useful table of the arms borne 
by the popes from 1144 to the present day, 
we desire to commend Dr. Woodward for 
prominently calling attention to two points : 
Firstly, that the English word “‘ crosier” (or 
‘‘ crosier-staff’’) is correctly restricted to the 
crook-headed or pastoral staff borne by 
archbishops, bishops, abbots and abbesses, 
priors and prioresses, and was never pro- 
perly applied to the cross borne before, but 
not by, archbishops; secondly, that the 
crosier was, and is, carried in exactly the 
same way (that is, the most convenient) by 
bishops, abbots, &c., alike, and not turned 
in different ways to denote differences of 
dignity. 

Dr. Woodward begins his second part 
with a chapter on the arms of the British and 
Trish sees, with which should be read the 
additional notes in Appendix D. From their 
generally poor character, the arms of the 
Scottish and Irish sees hardly need our 
author’s explanation of their compa- 





ratively modern origin. Those of the 
English sees, on the other hand, are almost 
all of ancient date, and of excellent and 
appropriate design. The arms of the seg of 
Ely are at least as early as 1290, and those 
of Canterbury, York, London, Winchegstey 
Durham, Norwich; and some few others, 
were certainly in use in the fourteenth cep. 
tury. It is pleasant to see the Chichester 
arms rightly described as a figuie of oy 
Lord in glory, instead of the ridiculous 
“‘Prester John” which is usually given in 
heraldic works. While, however, Dr. Wood. 
ward takes some pains to justify the correct. 
ness of his blazon, and comments somewhat 
severely on the obstinacy of the Heralds 
College in continuing this and similar 
errors, he himself repeats the perverted 
description of the Canterbury arms, an@ 
blazons the archiepiscopal pall as silver with 
gilt edges, instead of proper, on the ground 
that it is so tinctured in all the blazons 
which have come under his notice. There 
is no need to dwell upon the arms of the 
Scottish and Irish sees. With them may 
be classed the characteristic nineteenth cep- 
tury arms concocted for the sees of Truro, 
Liverpool, Southwell, and Newcastle. 

The chapter on the arms of colonial sees 
introduces the reader to an interesting series 
ofshields. Some of them (Huron, forinstance, 
Ontario, Bloemfontein, and Ballarat) are 
commendably simple in design, while cthers 
reproduce the worst faults of modem 
heraldry in their over-crowded and ill- 
arranged charges. Two groups, in the pro- 
vinces of Australia and New Zealand 
respectively, show their common origin by 
the inclusion of a similar charge, three or 
four stars on a blue ground, suggested by 
the famous constellation of the Southern 
Cross. They recall the similarly interesting 
group of the arms of the great sees of 
France, five out of six of which are based 
on the royal arms of that country. With 
these arms of the colonial sees,-those of the 
American bishops, given in Appendix E, 
might have been appropriately combined. 

The two chapters devoted to the arms of 
the sees and religious houses of the Holy 
Roman Empire and Central Europe are 
needlessly overloaded with historical matter, 
while any attempt to explain the arms is but 
seldom made. The arms themselves are 
generally of good and simple character, but 
the omission of the authority for them 
makes it difficult, owing to the conservative 
character of foreign heraldry, to assign 
approximate dates to them. 

The chapter on the ‘Arms of Abbeys 
and other Religious Houses in Great 
Britain,’ although it deals only with those 
of English monasteries, is the least satis- 
factory in the book. There is ample proof 
of the use of arms by some abbeys, ¢.9., 
Battle, Castleacre, Grimsby, Glastonbury, 
Milton, Ramsey, and Westminster; but 
much doubt exists as to the authenticity of 
others. Most of the arms here adduced 
are merely those of the founders, sometimes 
differenced by a crosier or other charge, 
and perhaps they were so borne by the 
particular abbey or priory. But Dr. Wood- 
ward gives no authority for these, meré 
lists of which can be found elsewhere ; and 
the otherwise valuable evidence of the seals 
(which are sometimes quoted) is discounted 
by its being borrowed from the untrust- 
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British Museum Catalogue. Dr. 
ward is also not sufficiently careful 
ys to the order to which the monastery be- 
Houses of canons are in several 
eg, Bolton, Coverham, and Edington) 

Jed friaries, and the monastery of Ely is 
described as a nunnery, which it certainly 

not, even before the Norman Conquest. 
{wo houses at Richmond (Yorkshire) are 

‘ven as one, While Worksop appears twice 
mder different names with different arms. 
After this it is no surprise to read, on p. 413, 
that the Benedictine Order in England 
éwas commonly known as ‘the Black 
friars,’ and on pp. 418 and 420 that the 
franciscans and Carmelites were monks. 
The chapter on the foreign monasteries, 
like that on the English houses, supplies no 
guthority for the arms, most of which seem, 
fom Dr. Woodward’s list, to be those of 
founders or benefactors. Those of strictly 
ecclesiastical character rarely occur. 

The notes on the interesting arms of the 
miversities and colleges of Oxford and 
(Cambridge are in marked contrast to the 
chapters that immediately precede them, the 
guthorities being generally furnished and 
the origin of the arms specified. As these 
ams are well known, it is unnecessary to 
refer particularly to them. The arms of 
the Scottish, Irish, and foreign universities 
form a series interesting for comparison. 

Of two of the appendices (D and E) 
mention has already been made. Appen- 
dx A treats of the use of supporters by 
eclesiastics. In this country the practice 
has now been abandoned, but anciently, 
asseals and other authorities show, it was 
fairly common, though not universal. On 
the Continent, where external accessories to 
shields were much more frequent, the em- 
ployment of supporters more extensively 
prevailed. Appendix B describes at length 
the custom abroad, which was unknown 
here, of confining the chapters to persons 
of noble birth. Appendix ©, the text of 
the grant of a mitre to an Abbot of Kelso 
by Pope Alexander III., might have been 
judiciously amplified by a list of similar 
grants to abbots and priors in England. 

While Dr. Woodward in general deserves 
praise for his interesting work, we are 
sorry to find various evidences of loose and 
hasty compilation in the contradictions 
and repetitions noticeable in different parts, 
as, for instance, on pp. 70 and 92, 68 and 
107, and 19 and 82. Several unlucky mis- 
prints occur, as “Lyon” for Syon, and 
“Skene” for Shene ; and on p. 68 Dr. Rock 
is made to speak of ‘‘ the mitre of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury preserved at Bruges,” which 
he actually describes as that of an abbot. 
We also gather from a statement that ‘on 
the celebrated Percy shrine at Beverley 
oe of the sepulchral effigies represents a 
priest of that family,” with vestments orna- 
mented with shields, that Dr. Woodward 
knows not the effigy in question, the Percy 
tomb, nor the glorious church in different 
parts of which the two monuments stand. 

The various coloured plates interspersed 
throughout the book are generally excel- 
lent in their way, but the larger shields 
representing the arms of the British and 
insh sees emphasize the indifferent draw- 
ing and bad proportions that are occasion- 
ally noticeable. The work concludes with a 
host copious and admirable index. 


XUM 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


Warm in tone and preternaturally pure and 
fresh in its colours, Mr, H. Marshall’s drawing of 
Chelsea (No. 4) depicts the atmosphere and the 
river as they may have heen in Pepys’s or 
Col. Esmond’s time, and yet the new embank- 
ment is introduced, which destroyed the beauty 
and picturesqueness of Cheyne Walk. In the 
‘*baker’s dozen” before us, Mr. Marshall has 
contributed more drawings than is quite fair to his 
powers ; ‘ Chelsea’ is the best of them, although 
Cromer (15) is the truest. The Towers of West- 
minster (40) are depicted as they ought to be, 
not as they are.—Mr. C. Davidson has painted 
Hastings (11) with simplicity and in rather low 
keys of tone and colour; and he has con- 
tributed several other commendable drawings. 
—Goes, Holland (19), by Mr. R. W. Allan, 
deals in a free and rather dashing ‘‘ blotty ” 
manner, which is effective, but not subtle, with 
a multitude of quaint old buildings. Mr. 
Allan has also sent drawings of Enhwizen (128), 
that most picturesque town which the ‘‘Society” 
seems to think it discovered, Middelburg (189), 
and Hoorn (324).—A white calm, suffused with 
sunlight, is the true subject of Mr. H. C. 
Whaite’s Penmaen Bach (21), but the treat- 
ment is too scenic. A similar technique has 
been applied in an accomplished manner to Arco 
naturale, Capri (41). Summer (312) and Harvest 
(320), by the same artist, betray similar short- 
comings. Still, at their worst they are sound, 
sincere, spontaneous, and artistic achievements 
compared with Miss C. Montalba’s Early Morn- 
ing, Venice (6), the shams of which would have 
driven Turner out of his mind. Shipping on 
the Giudecca (66) is even more impertinent than 
its neighbour. The lady’s other views of Venice 
are not those of the old Venetians, nor of any 
one else, except perhaps Pyne in his worst 
days. 

In the vast panorama of Haste Hill, Hasle- 
mere (38), Sir J. Gilbert evinces his powers in 
landscape painting and the force and compre- 
hensive knowledge which, with art of singular 
vigour, he applies to all he touches. His 
figure studies of the year—such as Serving the 
Guns (49), an energetic picture of artillery in 
furious action—lack nothing but the firm and 
emphatic touches of his younger days. The 
Witch (313) is a romance of this great artist’s 
finest and most powerful mood, but it, too, shows 
that his hand is less firm than formerly. —Piazza 
d’Herbe, Verona (69), by Mr. S. Hodson, is, for 
him, exceptionally thin, showy, and not a 
little mannered. Hoorn (81), another of the 
so-called ‘‘ Dead Cities” the Society seems 
to have discovered of late, is much better, 
deftly touched, and full of light and air. Dor- 
drecht (90) is the best of this improving 
painter’s contributions: a fine view of a canal 
and old buildings and anchored craft, it is 
firmly drawn, solid, and veracious.—Surprised 
(102), a Highland hillside, on which are 
grazing cattle drawn and painted in a mannered 
way, but truer than that of Mr. Peter Graham, 
is just what Mr. B. Bradley has done too often. 
His remaining contributions fail to redeem the 
shortcomings of No. 102.—Old Lambeth Shore, 
1836 (134), by Mr. G. H. Andrews, demands 
attention as a reminiscence of the time when 
nobody cared to meddle with the place. Ona 
screenis hung A Sketch for a Large Drawing (336) 
of the pilgrims of the Fourth Crusade departing 
on board of the Venetian fleet, a vigorous and 
picturesque design in vivid and harmonious 
colours and glowing with light. Simple, 
careful, and solid prose studies have formed 
the foundation of the meritorious picture of 
The Blast Furnaces at Barrow (252), one of a 
series of illustrations of the great workshops 
of England upon which Mr. Andrews is 
engaged. —Of Mr. C. N. Hemy’s drawings 





of fishing boats and fishermen at sea let it 


suffice to say that they are exactly like their 
forerunners in all respects, good and less good. 
—A similar criticism applies to the drawings of 
Mrs. Allingham, but we must add an expres- 
sion of regret that she does her reputation less 
than justice by the thinness and somewhat 
mannered style of the pretty Cottage near Fresh- 
water (202), where there is too much of a 
rather monotonous light green. See, besides 
the above, A Surrey Cottage (89).—Mr. B. 
Foster was never more like himself than in 
this season’s nine works, as to which one 
wonders how he gets through so many as this 
gallery annually contains. 

That Mr. W. Crane is a draughtsman of 
exceptional brilliancy and learning is proved 
by his capital, though rather hard Porte dw 
Maréchal, Bruges (317), old walls, large bastions, 
still steel-like water, and tall poplars soaring in 
the motionless air. Venetia, a Sketch for a 
Decoration (176), illustrates the resources of 
Mr. Crane in a very different and more 
difficult direction. A beautiful and crowned 
genius holding a globe and a trident, and 
reclining on a sea-monster, is not a new con- 
ception of the theme in view, yet it is made 
fresh and delightful by the spontaneity, homo- 
geneity, style, and fine colour of the design. 
—Accepting Mr. C. Haag’s conventions and 
the mannerisms of his colouring, we may pro- 
nounce No. 127, his study from nature of the 
head of An Ethiopian Fellaheen Boy, to be 
powerful and welcome. — We shall conclude 
with inviting attention to the more or less 
excellent drawings of Messrs. W. Field, A. D. 
Fripp (which are less ambitious than usual), 
E. A. Goodall (who more than justifies his 
reputation), J. H. Henshall, and H. Herkomer, 
which do not call for particular remarks. 








Kine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
will be opened to the public on Monday, the 
7th prox., being the first Monday in the year. 

THE private view of the New Gallery, com- 
prising works of Venetian art, is appointed for 
to-day (Saturday). The public will be admitted 
on Monday next. 

M. Deraitze is about to paint H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. The great military painter 
is not given to painting portraits, but seems 
pleased to visit England on this commission. 


Tue Keeper of the Prints at the British 
Museum has been exceptionally fortunate in 
making additions of unusual value to that 
magnificent collection of drawings. We may 
more particularly mention a beautiful cartoon 
of the ‘Virgin and Child,’ a group of about 
half-life-size figures made with black chalk 
upon paper which was originally white, and 
drawn in a style and with skill and taste 
which go very far indeed towards justify- 
ing the opinion that it is from the hands of 
Raphael himself. Although he was not a per- 
fect draughtsman like Da Vinci, the charm of 
execution of the cartoon is nearly sufficient to 
make it worthy of his best time for work of 
the sort, i.e., c. 1507-10. Some disproportions 
in Mary’s head and more than one of the arms 
and hands of the group do not militate against 
the claims of the cartoon to be a Raphael ; 
nevertheless, the extreme suavity (bordering 
on weakness) of the Virgin’s face, a certain lack 
of vitality in the gestures of the figures, and 
the distinct feebleness of the treatment of the 
drapery, have served to convince exacting judges 
that this lovely example is, if not a copy from 
a cartoon of his, the work of a finely trained ane 
highly sympathetic pupil of the great master, 
rather than a production of that master him- 
self. In any case Mr. Colvin has acquired 
the exquisite relic of the school of Raphael. 
The composition is distinctly marked by the 
influence of Il Frate, while the air of the 





figures, their attitudes, and the expressions 
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of the faces are manifestly Raphaelesque if 
not of Raphael. The provenance of the cartoon 
is given in Passavant’s ‘Raphael d’Urbin,’ 
Paris edition, vol. ii. p. 131, and in ‘ Raphael,’ 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, vol. ii. 
pp. 132-3. 

Tue Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities at the Museum has recently acquired 
a number of fine things of various kinds. 
Dr. Murray has also done much in rear- 
ranging some of his treasures. For example, 
he has placed in a single case in the Bronze 
Room many of the choicest bronze statuettes, 
such as the fragment of a Venus and the so- 
called Payne-Knight Mercury. Inanother case 
in the same room will be seen a number of 
Roman bronzes found in Gaul and also of Gallo- 
Roman bronzes. In the Gold Room will shortly 
be on view a most important addition, a vase- 
shaped bulla of gold, with a tube-like ap- 
pendage by means of which it was suspended 
about the owner’s neck. The surface of this 
relic is chased in rather high relief with a de- 
sign of a warrior spearing his foe, who clutches 
the head of the weapon at the moment it enters 
his side. It is further decorated with a honey- 
suckle ornament, or fleuron. A trained eye 
will speedily discover that it is the work of an 
Etruscan craftsman carrying out with somewhat 
inferior skill a Greek design. In addition 
the Keeper has secured a bar of pure or 
nearly pure gold, about five inches long, three- 
quarters of an inch thick, an inch and a 
quarter wide, and in shape like the well-known 
Roman pigs of lead which have been found in 
various parts of Britain. It bears the mark 
of the official assayist guaranteeing the degree 
of its fineness, and the stamp of the official 
of the market. With this bar is a half of an- 
other similar article. They were discovered in 
1887 at Kronstadt, in Transylvania, and belong 
to late in the fourth century a.p. A very choice 
Greek bracelet of gold, comprising, as in quasi- 
Assyrian art, two heads of serpents biting on a 
mounted agate, is another addition. 

A NEw gallery, formerly the Coin Room, will 
almost immediately be opened in the British 
Museum to the public, and devoted to the exhi- 
bition of coins, medals, and medallions. 

Mr. H. Quitter has formed, at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, an exhibition of works by 
those whom he calls ‘‘ The Expressionists,” and 
has issued invitations for a private view of them, 
to be held to-day (Saturday). 

Mr. Huson writes on the 22nd inst. :— 

“In the appreciative notice of my work ‘ Round 
about Helvellyn,’ which appears in to-day’s Athe- 
neum, it is stated that I ‘contributed to the Port- 
folio in its original form these very simple and 
pleasant notes of a tour in the Lake Country.’ Both 
the plates and the notes which accompany them are 
published for the first time nom.” 

M. Jutes Jacquet is to engrave, at the price 
of 10,000 fr. for the Municipality of Paris, M. 
Bonnat’s plafond of ‘L’Art triomphant de 
l’Ignorance et de Ja Barbarie,’ which is one of 
the best works in the new Hotel de Ville, Paris; 
and M. Maurou is to lithograph the noble 
‘Etienne Marcel’ of M. J. P. Laurens and 
two other pictures. 

M. Jean CuHartes Louis Lifton PELLENG, a 
most capable French landscape painter in water 
colours, is dead. He contributed to the Salons 
from 1848 till the present year, his themes 
being chiefly from the south of France, and in 
the Seine et Marne and Cote d’Or depart- 
ments. 


THE Chronique des Arts announces the dis- 
covery, during excavations at Epidaurus, of 
the base of a statue with an inscription con- 
taining the name of Thrasymedes of Paros, a 
rival of Praxiteles. The statue to which it 
belonged is being looked for. 

At Biserta, in carrying out some works in the 
harbour, a Greek dish in silver came to light, 
having incrustations and decorations in gold, the 





chief scene representing, as it would seem, the 
contest between Apollo and Marsyas. 








MUSIC 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music. By D.B. 
Monro. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue Provost of Oriel—a scholar who in this 
degenerate age is not afraid to attack and 
master the dryest and most abstruse fields 
of his subject—opens this very theoretical 
inquiry by quoting a very pertinent remark 
from Dr. Parry, that hitherto musicians 
have not been scholars enough, or scholars 
musicians enough, to grapple successfully 
with the mysteries of Greek music. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Monro, whose knowledge of 
Greek is quite exceptional, tells us at the 
outset that he is no musician, and modestly 
confines his claim to the just interpretation 
of his texts. A perusal of his book will 
have disclosed this imperfection of equip- 
ment to most careful readers, for there is a 
want of illustration, a want of living sense of 
the musical facts in their relation to modern 
music, which makes the book dryer than 
even its subject requires. This is no short- 
coming in Dr. Monro’s undertaking. He 
disdains to do more than carry out his strict 
bond with the reader, and perhaps it is 
thankless to complain. So also he is not 
communicative regarding the means of 
studying his sources. He gives no list of 
them, and does not even condescend to give 
any full reference to, not to say descrip- 
tion of, Meibom’s standard work, or the 
other means and materials which are to him 
perfectly familiar. There is scarce mention 
of Alypius, whose tract (in Meibom’s 
volume) is regarded, in M. Reinach’s treat- 
ment of the new Delphian hymn, as the 
most important of all our sources. 

So also, in expounding the leading theory 
of his book, that the main difference be- 
tween the Greek scales was one of pitch, he 
omits all mention of his meritorious English 
predecessor in the same view, Mr. William 
Chappell. Again, the very curious tract of 
Philodemus on music—one unique in its 
attitude among Greek writers, for he is 
quite sceptical as to its moral effects—is not 
once mentioned by our author. In some 
future edition such useful information and 
a short sketch of the Greek bibliography of 
the subject should be added to the book. 

The two capital difficulties in our way are 
still to interpret with certainty the terms 
used by the Greeks, and to interpret with 
any artistic effect the scanty remains that 
we have recovered. Dr. Monro is well 
aware of the first of these difficulties. He 
varies considerably in his translation of the 
most ordinary of the terms. Thus, dppovia 
is scale (p. 5), tune (p. 15), mode or rhythm 
(p. 25), key (p. 27)! What scientific con- 
clusions can be drawn from such a Protean 
term? The author insists that it is change 
of pitch which changes the emotion suggested 
by the music from grave to gay, from ex- 
citement to repose. This may be the case 
with the pitch of the speaking voice, where 
the quality of the scale is too complex to be 
distinguished by the hearer; but in singing, 
where the intervals are definite, surely a 
variation in them must always outweighinim- 
portance that of mere pitch. This seems to be 
admitted by Aristides, quoted by our author 





(p. 66), but it is only admitted so far as the 
genus (diatonic, enharmonic) is concerned, 
not so far as the species (Dorian, Lydia, ) 
&c.). Whether this distinction can be bo 
tained we gravely doubt, though we hem 
not a word to say against the number of 
texts adduced by Dr. Monro and his honest 
and careful interpretation of them. 

But what help do any of them give ys 
when we stand before the remnants of an old 
musical text? Can any one supply a single 
missing bar with reasonable probability ? 
Can any one persuade us that he can supply 
the original accompaniment to any of them? 
Moreover, if we exclude those persons who 
assume that because all other Greek art was 
perfect, therefore this branch must beso, op 
who imagine that because they know Greek 
therefore they are bound to stand up for 
Greek music, the extant tunes will he 
roundly pronounced quite hideous. It jg 
well that this should be spoken out clearly 
and honestly against the esthetic prudery 
and pedantry which will not dare to face 
the facts. If we know anything of melody, 
then these things are not melody. If we 
know anything of harmony, it was not the 
harmony which commended itself to the 
Greeks. And yet, strange to say, in sculp- 
ture, in architecture, even in the shabby 
remains of their painting, there is no diffi- 
culty in appreciating their sesthetic views. 

In the concluding pages of his book, 
which are most interesting and suggestive, 
Dr. Monro goes some way towards solvin 
this riddle. He denies that the Greeks had 
any systematic harmony. He shows evi- 
dence that even the tonality of their music 
was (what we should call) very vague. On 
the other hand, he shows that even their prose 
literature was far more attentive to pitch 
and to rhythm than ours; in fact, that their 
speech approximated to music, while their 
theoretical music strove to include an 
analysis of spoken utterance. All this is 
quite consistent with the fact that the early 
dramatic poets (such as Aischylus) were, as 
a matter of course, composers, and never 
thought of calling in a musician to treat 
their text. 

In this Wagner claimed to be their suc- 
cessor, but those who still put forward 
this claim for him should remember that 
while the texts of the great tragedians, 
stripped of their music, have remained in 
the hearts of men as splendid poetry, s0 it 
is only Wagner’s music, if dissociated from 
his text, which would survive. His texts are 
quite secondary in value. But we must not let 
these digressions, suggested at every page 
of the book, beguile us, and we conclude with 
our hearty acknowledgment of the care and 
the learning displayed in this, as in all 
other work done by the Provost of Oriel. 








Two Boc’.s of Song. — Vol. I. In the Shadow. 
Vol. II. In the Sunshine. By J. Blumenthal. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.) — The first of these 
octavo volumes contains thirty and the second 
twenty-five songs, the attractiveness of each 
being doubtless enhanced by the fact that 
the frontispiece in each of these books is de- 


signed by the Marchioness of Lorne. The 
songs, it must be generally admitted, are de- 
lightfully refined, that is to say, affording 
ample evidence of Mr. Blumenthal’s ability and 
artistic feeling. It may be added that, according 
to the preface, the collective title does not quite 
express the idea which the composer had in 
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cerned, Wy exact equivalent in English to the French 
ydian’ | «Chansons Intimes” or to the German ‘‘ Intime 
main. fe liedchen.” Questions of this nature are not of 
oh . + consequence, the songs, whether grave or 
leat being in every instance refined and agree- 
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a and the composer has for the most part 
ted his words extremely well, among the 
to whom he has gone for inspiration 
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ive us ying Heine, R. L. Stevenson, Tennyson, and 
‘anold WP syinburne, the ordinary balladmongers being 
Single [@ arefully eschewed. 

dility ? Rhymes about a Little Woman. Words by 
supply MB yiliam Canton. Music by Mrs. Raymond 
them? Myjjude. (Boosey & Co.)—This is a curious 
8 who MMiitle oblong volume of twelve brief songs, the 





wmposer being the only daughter of Madame 
Jeny Lind. This fact of itself would entitle 
ihe book to careful consideration, but the artistic 

























— gerits of the album are also worthy of note. 
‘ Or Wrhe songs are characterized by extreme sim- 
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bong Daty’s THEATRE.—Mozart’s ‘Bastien and Bastienne’; 
Up- BB yomperdinck’s ‘ Hiinsel and Gretel.’ 
abby @ Tyrrx is probably a considerable measure 
dif. J 4 truth in the assertion that the pheno- 
WS. Wnenal success of Herr Humperdinck’s 
00k, Miry opera ‘Hinsel and Gretel’ in Ger- 
stive, Mnmy is due to a reaction in public taste, 
lving Wir we have certainly been nauseated with 
shad Hime in the brief operas recently put for- 
eVi- yard, among which may be named ‘Caval- 
husi¢ Miria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ and ‘ La 
On @Navarraise,’ and even ‘L’Attaque du 
rose MB Moulin,’ though in the last-named instance 
pitch Were is an obvious, though stern moral. 
their Aid to this the strong infusion of tune in 
their Wie spirit of German folk-music coupled 
, 2 Brith Wagnerian treatment in matters of 
18 18 @ ietail, such as orchestration and the blend- 
arly ig of themes, and we can thoroughly 
*, 88 G«mprehend why this little work, only pro- 
ever Minced last Christmas at Weimar, should 
reat Minve been swiftly taken up in more 
than thirty theatres in the Fatherland within 
Suc- Sitvelve months. The homely story of the 
rard Hino children who were sent into a wood 
that gather berries and were tempted by an 
ANS, Hjwress with feasts of cakes and ginger- 
in Tirad, afterwards getting the mastery over 
Oit Tie witch, does not suggest such elabora- 
om FF ion in musical illustration as Humperdinck 
aa ius afforded ; but although the score may 
tlet Mileabove the heads of children, it will cer- 
ah inly interest musicians, whether profes- 
nit j pyimnal or amateur. The composer has a 
‘ll rin of melody not perhaps peculiarly his 
a® Bf, but at any rate frank and free, and 
is part-writing and orchestration are full 
itingenuity and generally effective touches. 
ow. § the combination of simplicity in theme and 
wil. Gideverness in treatment is, perhaps, the 
ese Binost pleasing feature in ‘Hansel and 
“rs fretel,’ as the libretto by Frau Wette is 
wr nther thin for an opera intended to be taken 
je. tously. The work is produced at Daly’s 
the (q lheatre by the Carl Rosa Company, though 
Je- (Le performers do not include any leading 
ing fg wtists. Miss Marie Elba and Miss Jeanne 
nd [ Douste as the children and Mr. O. Copeland 
ing @%the father do well, and the same may be 
ite Hxid of Miss Jessie Hudleston and Miss 





Hith Miller in other parts. 








Mozart’s operetta ‘ Bastien and Bastienne,’ 
which serves as a first piece, has never pre- 
viously been given in London, so far as we 
are aware, and is scarcely amenable to 
criticism, as it was penned when the 
‘wonder child” was but twelve years old. 
Full particulars concerning the little work 
will be found in Otto Jahn’s exhaustive and 
delightfully written monograph on the 
composer, and here it will be sufficient 
to say that, although the music is sim- 
plicity itself, judged by the standards 
of to-day, many of the melodies suggest 
Mozart in his maturity, if a composer 
who dies in his thirty-sixth year may be 
said to have attained artistic maturity. 
‘Bastien and Bastienne’ can, of course, 
only be regarded in the light of a curiosity, 
but in that light it is extremely interesting, 
and it receives full justice from Miss Jessie 
Hudleston, Mr. Reginald Brophy, and Mr. 
Joseph Claus. It should be added that the 
translation of ‘ Hinsel und Gretel’ is from 
the experienced and able pen of Miss 
Constance Bache, and that the performauces 
are conducted by Signor Arditi. 








Musical Cossiy, 


NotwitTHstaNDING the unprecedented number 
of concerts during the past three months, the 
usual Christmas recess has scarcely been ob- 
served, as reference to the listin our last number 
will show. The entertainments given during the 
past few days, however, do not require lengthy 
notice. On Thursday last week the Strolling 
Players gave their first concert of the regular 
series this season at the Queen’s Hall. The 
programme was too lengthy, but the only item 
calling for note was Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor, which was fairly well played 
under the direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone. 

WE do not as a rule pay heed to smoking 
concerts, but that given on the following night 
by the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society at the 
Queen’s Hall should have passing reference, if 
only on account of the bright promise shown 
by the child pianist Miss Katie Leonard (pupil 
of Mr. Francesco Berger) in Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio Brillant in B minor, Op. 22. The 
programme included Bizet’s first ‘ L’Arlésienne’ 
Suite, and Dr. Mackenzie’s favourite ‘Britannia’ 
Overture, which were creditably rendered by 
Mr. George Mount’s players. 

On Thursday evening last week in the Queen’s 
Small Hall a concert, consisting chiefly of songs, 
was given by Madame Chatto, a contralto singer 
of considerable proficiency. The programme 
included a number of high-class vocal pieces by 
such composers as Chaminade, Klein, Bach, 
Gounod, Verdi, Cowen, Godard, and Sterndale 
Bennett, and the songs were for the most part 
sung with artistic method, the young executants 
being, it is understood, pupils of the esteemed 
singing preceptor Mr. Albert Visetti, who ac- 
companied. 

On Saturday afternoon last week the Queen’s 
Hall Choral Society gave a somewhat hastily 
arranged concert performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and a portion of ‘Pagliacci.’ It 
was only successful to a partial extent, the choir 
and orchestra being very ragged, perhaps from 
insufficient rehearsal. The principal parts, how- 
ever, received a considerable measure of justice 
from Miss Ella Russell, Miss Agnes Janson, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. 
William Carter conducted the performance. 

THE experiment of giving concerts in the 
Queen’s Hall on Christmas Day was not 


altogether successful, the chamber performance 
in the afternoon being very poorly attended. 
The programme consisted largely of organ 
music, excellently played by Mr. W. G. Wood. 





‘The Messiah,’ or rather a selection from 
Handel’s oratorio, drew a fairly large audience, 
and a tolerably good performance was secured, 
under the direction of Mr. William Carter. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Iver McKay, 
and Mr. Douglas Powell, the last-named artist 
singing in place of Signor Foli. 

THE prospectus issued by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company for their eight weeks’ season at their 
headquarters, the Court Theatre, Liverpool, is in 
every respectcommendable. Among theadditions 
to the repertory since last year are Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
‘Jeanie Deans,’ Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and 
Gretel,’ Tosca’s ‘At Santa Lucia,’ Mozart’s 
‘Bastien and Bastienne,’ and Bruneau’s ‘ L’At- 
taque du Moulin.’ The last-named work will 
be given with an English version of the libretto 
by Mr. F. E. Weatherly. This list shows that 
the company founded by the late Carl Rosa is 
still in active life. The season in Liverpool will 
commence on Monday next. 

A CONVENTION under the management of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association will be held on Thursday 
next and the two following days at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Rooms, Aldersgate 
Street. Papers will be read on such subjects 
as present and past church music, the com- 
bination of the Sol-fa and staff notations in 
teaching, &c. Admission will be free to all 
who care to attend. 

Mr. Ben Davizs is engaged for another tour 
in Germany, and will sing the titular part in 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ at Berlin, Leipzig, and Stutt- 
gardt, besides giving concerts in Munich, 
Mayence, and other German cities. . 

WE regret to learn that the project for the 
establishment of a permanent London orchestra 
is suspended for the present, the amount of 
capital subscribed being inadequate ; but it is 
understood that the scheme is still in abeyance. 

Amateurs will remember the delightful 
soprano vocalization of Madame Sembrich at 
Covent Garden some twelve or fifteen years ago 
in such operas as ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘Il Seraglio,’ and others in 
which florid singing is required. They will, 
therefore, be pleased to learn that the skilled 
artist is engaged by Sir Augustus Harris for a 
few performances at Covent Garden next 
summer. 

Miss Marie Brema is at present in Bayreuth, 
studying with Madame Wagner for the German 
opera season in America. 

Frau Hans von Bitow will be glad to be put 
in temporary possession of any letter or other 
autographic document of the deceased virtuoso, 
as she intends publishing a large collection of 
her late husband’s remains, music and otherwise. 

A Mozart-GEMEINDE has recently been estab- 
lished at Berlin. It is in some sort a continua- 
tion of the Internationale Mozart-Gemeinde 
founded about six years ago, and has for its 
object, besides the active support of the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, the promotion of the 
highest artistic taste. 

Sianor Sonzoeyo has terminated the opera 
season of his new ‘‘ International Lyric Theatre ” 
in Milan, during which seventy-seven repre- 
sentations were given of a dozen works. This 
achievement does not seem very great by com- 
parison with what has been done in London for 
many years. 

Ir is stated that opera in Italy is still ina 
declining condition, and that during the present 
season only about thirty-five theatres through- 
out the peninsula will be occupied with this 
form of entertainment. This is the smallest 
number for many years. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Choral Society, ‘ ‘The prossinp,: 6) Albert Hall. 


TUEs, 
Ballad Concert, 3, St. James's 


Sar. 
— London Ballad Concert. 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Polytechnic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, 
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ime 
MR. R. H. WYNDHAM. 


Mr. R. H. Wynpuam, whose death in his 
eighty-first year has been announced, was for 
many years one of the youngest-looking men of 
his age. He was born in Dublin in 1814, and 
on April Ist, 1845, as Wyndham from the 
Theatre Royal Adelphi, Glasgow, made his first 
appearance at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
with the management of which he was subse- 
quently long connected. He played Sir Thomas 
Clifford in ‘The Hunchback.’ Engaged at first 
for what was known as juvenile tragedy, he soon 
showed his line to be light comedy, obtaining 
recognition as Charles Surface, Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone, and in many Irish parts. About 
1846 he married Miss Rose Saker, daughter of 
a well-known comedian. On December 27th, 
1851, with ‘The School for Scandal,’ in which 
he played Charles Surface, his management of 
the Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, began. After 
the destruction of this house by fire on May 
24th, 1853, Wyndham became with his wife 
manager of the Theatre Royal, opening on June 
llth as Charles Bromley in ‘Simpson & Co.,’ 
Mrs. Wyndham playing Mrs. Peter Simpson. 
Mr. Toole was one of the first stars under his 
management, and Mr. Irving made his first ap- 
pearance as a member of the company February 
9th, 1857, as Gaston, Duke of Orleans, in ‘ Riche- 
lieu.’ On November 23rd, 1857, the site of the 
Theatre Royal having been taken for a post office 
Wyndham opened the Queen’s on the site of 
the old Adelphi. This house was burnt down 
January 13th, 1865, and on December 2nd of the 
same year a new building on the same site was 
opened by Wyndham. This house, known as 
the Theatre Royal, was again destroyed by fire 
in 1875, and Mr. and Mrs. Wyndhan,, after being 
the guests at a banquet at the Balmoral Hotel, 
presided over by Sir Alexander Grant, returned 
to London. He has died at his house in Sloane 
Street, leaving behind him a wife, two daughters, 
and a son, one of the lessees of the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, and of theatres in Glasgow 
and Newcastle. ‘The remains were buried on the 
24th inst. in Brompton Cemetery. Mr. Wynd- 
ham was a good actor and an intelligent and a 
worthy man. His figure, until a few months ago, 
was one of the most familiar at the Garrick 
Club. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘Tue Dersy WINNER’ was successfully trans- 
ferred on Saturday last from Drury Lane to the 
Princess’s. The most noteworthy changes in 
the cast consisted of the substitution of Mr. 
Rudge Harding for Mr. Bourchier as the hero ; 
Mr. Charles Dalton for Mr. Charles Cartwright 
as Major Mostyn; Mr. Charles Dodsworth for 
Mr. Lionel Rignold as Joe Aylmer, the trainer ; 
and Mrs. Raleigh for Miss Alma Stanley as 
Vivien Darville, an adventuress. Miss Bea- 
trice Lamb retains her place as the Countess of 
Desborough ; and Mrs. John Wood, as her Grace 
of Melford, is still the life of the performance. 


‘CHartey’s Aunt,’ which first saw the light 
on December 21st, 1892, has now been for two 
years uninterruptedly before the London public. 
This, in these days of long runs even, constitutes 
what is called ‘‘a record.” Mr. Penley as the 
pseudo Charley’s Aunt is still mirth-moving, 
though the performance in the course of seven 
to eight hundred repetitions has lost most of its 
claims on consideration. There was at the out- 
set art of a sort in the representation. Where 
Mr. Penley pulled up his feminine skirts once 
at the outset he now does it a dozen times, ren- 
dering the whole trivial and preposterous instead 
of fantastic. Such is the customary price of 
success. Mr. Penley should, moreover, re- 
member that it is exactly in the manner in 
which he hid the masculine individuality 





behind a feminine personation, giving only a 
momentary flash of revelation, that what was 
noteworthy in his performance consisted. 


Drury LANE pantomime consists, as is known, 
of a version of ‘ Dick Whittington and his Cat,’ 
told by Sir Augustus Harris and his two asso- 
ciates in ‘ The Derby Winner,’ Mr. Cecil Raleigh 
and Mr. H. Hamilton. It is, perhaps, a little 
more lucid than such things usually are, the 
travels and adventures of Dick lending them- 
selves to the scenes of spectacle, which include 
a revel of flowers at Highgate, a wedding in the 
palace of the Emperor of China, civic festivities 
in London, and the like. These and other scenes 
are sufficiently gorgeous. To detect, however, 
the poetical grace which was promised needs a 
vision or an insight stronger than most can 
claim. A new or renewed feature is the reap- 
pearance of the transformation scene, once the 
great attraction of a piece of the class, but of 
late years fallen into disuse or contempt. 


‘Santa Cravus’ at the Lyceum, given on 
Boxing Night and since established as an 
afternoon entertainment, has an _unhack- 
neyed subject, and is a singularly pretty and 
captivating spectacle. It resolves itself, how- 
ever, into an ordinary blending of children’s 
stories, principal among which are Robin Hood 
and the Babes in the Wood. The absence of 
the music-hall element beneath which panto- 
mime is all but buried constitutes a special 
attraction. 


PANTOMIME in the West-End is now prac- 
tically confined to the two houses mentioned, 
though what is called a ‘* children’s pantomime ” 
has been given at the Opéra Comique. The en- 
tertainments are on the old lines, and there is 
no feature calling for comment. 


THE one dramatic novelty connected with 
Christmas consists of the production at the 
Court Theatre of the one-act comedietta of Mr. 
W. R. Walker, ‘Gentleman Jim.’ Mr. Toole’s 
reappearance the same evening at his own theatre 
in ‘Paul Pry’ and ‘Walker, London,’ can 
scarcely be regarded as a novelty. 


In ‘Hamlet’ Mr. Beerbohm Tree takes this 
evening his farewell of London. 


‘Too Harry sy Hatr,’ a comedietta by Mr. 
Julian Field, will take at the St. James’s the 
place in front of Mr. Henry James’s forth- 
coming play of ‘Guy Domville’ vacated by the 
peccant work, the prohibition of which by the 
censure has already been announced. 


Me. Epwarp Terry will shortly reappear at 
the theatre named after him in a modernized 
version of ‘High Life below Stairs’ and in the 
American play ‘An Innocent Abroad.’ The 
production of ‘The Blue Boar,’ by Messrs. 
Parker and Clark, has had to be temporarily 
deferred. 


A LONG-ESTABLISHED institution has now come 
to an end with the abolition of the rights of the 
renters at Drury Lane. The ‘‘renters’ box” 
was for the first time the subject of open com- 
petition on Wednesday last. 


‘A Wortp or Trovsie’ is the title of a 
farcical comedy by H. and A. Paulton, which 
has been produced at the Grand Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, and will shortly, it is expected, find 
its way to London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00-8 
NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUR, 


DOD'S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE for 1895, 


Crown 8vo. over 1000 pages, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, 10s, 6g 
The TIMES on‘ DOD” for 1595, : 
“There are two merits in ‘Lod’ which, as lon 
experience shows, cause it to be consult 
frequently than any other works on 
subject that may possibly contain more informa 
tion. One is its cheapness, the other is its extreme 
facility of reference. Moreover, the completeness 
of the work is hardly to be rivalled.” 
Times, December 22, 1894, 


ae 
The ORGANIST and CHOIR. 
MASTER'S DIARY for 1895. Arranged by RALPH 

By BAKER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“Mr. er has provided all that is necessary to an organist or choir. 

iter for keepi d of ev hi rtaini 

and choir in the handiest possible form "dutty Telegraph. > hth 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


VENICE DEPICTED BY PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


Adapted by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERS), 

Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ &., from the 
German of HENRY PERL. With an Introduction by Mr, 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. With 180 Full-Page and Text Illus. 
trations from Original Drawings by Ettore Tito and other 
celebrated Venetian Artists. In 1 handsome 4to. vol, cloth 
extra, 28s. A Limited Number of Copies in a Superior Bind- 
ing at 32s. 

She lover of Venice will lose himself in these drawings, which take 
him once again into the canal corners, alleys, and little-frequented 
campos he fancied to be his own discovery, and recall certain favourite 
peeps of Venice and the Guidecca from the Lido, while the great monv- 
ments, churches, interiors, and views of canal and sea-girt island are 
set before us from some slightly new point of view, for the most part 
with the utmost delicacy and perfection of draughtsmanship. he book 
is, in fact, a delightful guide to the less-known beauties of Venice.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


FRA PAOLO SARPI, the Greatest o 


the Venetians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERT- 
SON, D.D., Author of ‘Count Campello and Catholic 
Reform in Italy.’ With Illustrations and Facsimile 
Letter. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. By §, T. 
PICKARD. With Steel-Plate Engravings. 2 vols, crown 
8vo. 18s. 

“as far as possible, Whittier is allowed to speak for himself, and 
many of his letters are charming in their shrewd but artless judgments 
of men and movements, whilst every now and then atouch of qui 
humonr brightens the record.”—Standard. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD 
ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. ABBEY. Newand 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“One of the most delightful storehouses of beautiful verse which b 
appeared.”—Review of Reviews. 


HEART: a Book for Boys. Bj 
EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Authorized Translation) 
from the 158th Edition, by G. S. GODKIN. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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New Additions to Low's Standard Novels. 
Uniform crown 8vo. Vols. cloth, HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 
By Dr. 0. W. HOLMES. 
The GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
OVER the TEA CUPS. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. 
By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
SARAH: a Survival. | LYDIA. 
By JGSEPH HATTON. 
THREE RECRUITS, and the Girls They Left Behind Them 
The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 
By HESKETH BELL, C.B. 
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NOW READY, price One Shilling, 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY NUMBER, 
Containing among other attractive features :— 
Mrs. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH’S Article on ‘The Salvation Arm 
Th MAA ZING MALRIAGE By G Meredith 
ne AMA AK . By George Me’ ; 

The GOING of the WHITE SWAN. A Story by Gilbert Parker, 

superbly illustrated by Albert Lynch. 
A TUSCAN SHRINE. By Edith W n. Illustrated. scan 
SOME FIRST THINGS in POLITICS. By Noah Brooks. On Ameri 

Party History, with unique Portraits. trated 
SAWNEY’S DEER-LICK. A Story by Charles D. Lanier. Illus 


A. B. Frost. 
The EIRST of a SERIES of WOOD-ENGRAVING FRONTISPIECES, 
By Henry Wolf, with a short sketch of the engraver. Gibson, 
The INCOME, By Robert Grant, With Illustrations by C. D. Gi 
being the first of a series on ‘ The Art of Living.’ 
The MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of the J. APANESE. By Pro 
George T. Ladd. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lt. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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Just published, in 3 vols. cloth, 42s. 


pLATO'S REPUBLIC. The Greek Text. Edited, 
with Notes and Essays, by the late Professor B. JOWETT, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and LEWIS CAMP- 
BELL, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews. Vol. I. TEXT. Vol. II. ESSAYS. Vol. III. 
NOTES. 

“A detailed appreciation of so elaborate an edition of this im- 
portal work—an edition on which Jowett bestowed such prolonged 
and loving labour—is beyond the limits of our space and purpose. 
Sach an edition will appeal not only to all scholars, but to all friends 
of the late Master of Balliol. It must suffice to offer it a cordial wel- 
gme, and to recognize the sympathetic skill and the judicious scholar- 
ship with which Professor Lewis Campbell has executed his share in 
its production.” — Times. 


BOUND UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


The REPUBLIC, ‘Translated into English, with 
Analysis and Introduction, by the late Professor B. JOWETT, 
M.A. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d.; half-roan, 14s, 


THE OXFORD DANTE. 
Just published, crown 8yo. cloth boards, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS of DANTE in PROSE 


and VERSE, Edited by E. MOORE, D.D. With Index of 
Proper Names by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 


Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri Nuovamente 
Rivedute nel Testo. 
Oxford India-Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
gilt roll, 9s. 6d. 


Miniature Edition on Oxford India Paper. 3 vols. 
32mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. in case, . 

“The production of so convenient a work, which a man might 
almost carry in his pocket when he goes a-fishing, is in itself no small 
subject for congratulation ; but, compared with the other advantages, 
this is a mere item ; in these pages first are to be found not only those 
witings which are of undoubted authenticity, but all such com- 
positions as are attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the subtle 
Alighieri.” — Academy. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, SECOND EDITION, Revised, 5s. 


(LARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBELLION. 


BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, Oxford, 
Fellow of the University of Ireland. 


Just published, demy 8vo, paper wrappers, 1s. 6d. 


INDEX to SIR JAMES H. RAMSAY’S LAN- 
CASTER and YORK, By FRANCIS MARRIS JACKSON. 


2 vols, 8vo. 11. 16s, with Maps and Illustrations. 


LANCASTER and YORK: a Century of English 


History (a.p. 1399-1485). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, 
of Banff, Bart., M.A. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


(ORTHE’S DICHTUNG und WAHRHEIT. 


The First Four Books. (Being Vol. XII. of ‘‘ German Classics.” | 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, | 


Ph.D. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
New Part just published, 4to. paper covers, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS- 
TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials. 
collected by the Philological Society. 


Deceit-Deject. Edited by Dr. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual issue of the 
letters D and F in Quarterly Sections. From and after January Ist, 1895, 
one Section at least, consisting of 64 pages, will be published quarterly at 
Half-a-Crown. 


In 6 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER. Edited from numerous MSS. by Professor W. W. 
SKEAT, Vol. V., just published, 16s., containing 


NOTES TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Also published, Vols. I-IV., price 16s, each. 


‘‘ The notes to the Canterbury Tales more than confirms all the expecta- 
tions which the surpassing merits of the prior volumes of this edition raised, 
Not only is the book by far the best edition of Chaucer that has yet appeared, 
but it is also the first in which justice is done to the importance of the poet, 
and in which his work is edited in a manner worthy of modern scholarship. 
The commentary is distinguished by its thoroughness, The allusions, the 
peculiarities of grammar, the points of similarity between Chaucer and other 
poets, and so on, which the Canterbury Tales abound in, make it possible to 
go to endless lengths in the way of explanation and comment,”—Scotsman, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The LATIN LANGUAGE: an Historical Ac- 
count of Latin Sounds and Flexions, By W. M. LINDSAY, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


“In this work will be found the completest repertory of philological facts, 
and the fullest statement and discussion of philological principles, that the 
wide literature of the study of comparative grammar has produced for the 
last thirty years,”— Glasgow Herald. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEUTEROGRAPHS. Duplicate Passages in the 


Old Testament: their Bearing on the Text and Compilation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Arranged and Annotated by 
ROBERT B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Christ Church, and formerly Principal of Wycliffe Hall. 


Just published, crown 8vo. half bound, 8s. 6d. net, 


ADAMNANI VITA S. COLUMBAE. Edited 
from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an Introduction on Early Irish 
Church History, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. T. FOWLER, 
M.A. D.C.L. F.S A., Lecturer in Hebrew, Librarian, and Vice- 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, in the University of Durham. 


Small 4to. paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. To be completed in 10 Parts. 
Now ready, Parts L-1V. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the 
Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of 
WILLIAM GESENIUS. Edited by FRANCIS BROWN, 
D.D., 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., and CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Just published, extra fcap. Syo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of the 
Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s later Poems, with Account 
of the Versification of Samson Agonistes, and General Notes, 
by ROBERT BRIDGES, 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 


NoTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


¢¢ When found, make a note of,’—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Ewery SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of alt 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, ccmpletion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcCLESIASTICAL History, Topo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HisTory, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
peeerny Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 

“Has, we are glad to , reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent neh cae tate to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”—Guardian. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most Bre te Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B. 


“Well adapted to eccomplish deg f= py 
Dr. tor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, ate = Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 


—_\_>——_ 
“No other fifty years of English literature contain 


“go much to interest an English reader.” —/reeman. 


“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 


“A fascinating page of literary history.” 
dllustrated London New. 
“This literary chronicle of half a century ion ‘o 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 


permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard, 


“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 


“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive surve Fed the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for réference.” 

Liverpool Mereury. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
__ Paabishersi in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, 1174 pages, price 6s. 6d. 
QUIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 


1895. 

Contains fall a on all subjects ect the 

Empire, and specially of Scotland. : connected with British 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited, 


Te 
& J SMITHS 
c » Pocket, and ounan 
DIARIES for 1895. 
In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding, 
To be had of all B in Great Britain ang 








T. wel Prof 








| and §' 
Abroad, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
A most acceptable NEW YEAR PRESENT is 
T J. & J. 8S M 
e ILLUMINATED RUSSIA BOUND DIARY, 
To be had of all Booksell and Stati 


IT H’s 
Notes and QUERIES, 








ar 
(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
Se :—Lady Price’s Books—Charcoal Brazier—“ Set the 
re”—Glossary to Chaucer—Swansea—‘ The krontés in Treland ’ 
‘Seven? in India’—The Surname Dunn—Morea—Richelieu’s Birth. 
a IE verte in England—St. Botolph Churches—China », J; 
“To gooze”"—Hanno. —- 
QUERIES Tt welith Night Cards—Cutting a Storm—Ellen x chaetng 
W. Parsons—Henry VIII. at Guildford—Canone ry 8t. Pani 
T. Gouldsmith—Bain—Waterloo--Dedication Festival—n ‘Notation— 
Lincolnshire bluff '’"—Germain and 


P. Gibson—“* Desvaux 


t Svanders— Ancient Irish Church — Bhs cate ve Robin 
r 


Hood—O: and Meaning of Verse—Boisseau—Si: 
Earls of Warrenne and of Mortemar—Warton of Bremore. 


REPLIES :—Cypress of Somma—Mont de Piet¢—Custom at “iy 
Diet 


mn — “Im. 
erg Ch — Heral: dr ~Cure - 
i the Lights“ Huetshins'— 
Barnefield—Extrao) 

Baco: a od 1*—Garrick Papers—| 
grees of Audley, Stanley, and Sne a Bole 8 ‘ Residences of Actors’ 
Leper Hospital in Kent—Ancient Brasses—Sir W. de Manny—Greta, 
NO’ = ON BOOKS :—Hutton’s ‘Portraits in Plaster "—Mabbe’s ‘Celes- 
tina '—Walford’s ‘ Poems ’— Wright's Shakspeare’s ‘ Much Ado Xs 

ms's — Aubertin’ 


Order of the Sun.’ Renal “ly 
Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Wedding Dance an On oe A. Benyowszky—Christmas 
Bibliogra: vi — Christm: —Christmas Anthem — Christmas 
Cards—Cal¥ n x | Christmas Christ tmas Fare—Tonsure Plate— 

“Steal not thi 


is book ”"—‘* Chanticleer” of the Gos; 
aes sae Bo rop”—False Rhymes es — Singular Incident—Link with 
Lamb—Derelict Brass—‘ Humphry Clinker.’ 
QUERIES :—Green Family—Burial Custom—Date of Bricks—Dedication 
aes — Senn eee and Newton — Caunt Gait nn 
“« Whister-poop ”—* ra, ond r”—James 
of Brittany— — Special Constable: hewton Mendip 


Orders — First uis of Lansdowne—‘“ Cut his luc! 
— Drum — Edinburgh Guilds — German Poetry — Authors 
anted. 


REPLIES :—Pronunciation of Latin—Twice-told Tales—Mendip Hills— 
ee of Prayer—King' 's Evil—‘‘ What's 
ison ?”—Vauxhali—Aylsbury Baronetcy—* oday ”—Crui 

ook in the Maw of a Fish—Serial Issue of vels—Arkinstall 
Family—Centenarians—R Montgomery—Portrait of Herrick—Ulph 
ey ee Lord Monteagle— Collection of Poems—The Kilburn 
Den! raver — Dirt—“ Orisons ”—*: Grass-widow "~ 
Coffee—Tray-cloth— very Lists of ayy ae ect 
“The — each of them ”—Artificial Eyes—D. G. Rossetti 
Meredith of H oods — Oxford Td 
Sultan's Cipher—Cune — — Bonfire—‘‘ Sandwich Men ”—Professional 
Accountants. 
sag =) = BOOKS :—Waters’s ‘Ni hts of eben '—Pinkerton's 
Bandello’—Seccombe’s n Munchausen ’—Gladstone'’s 
‘odes ¢ of Horace ’—Lewins’s ‘ Poetical Works of Constance Naden.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. each ; by post, 4d. each. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS beg to announce that they 
will publish on Monday, December 31st, ‘ MISS 
HURD, by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case, &c. Limp 
cloth, 2s.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


24, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C.; and New York. 





Zaa 8, 


Observe that the Signature 


ERRIN SBS’ 


LHAdé PERRINS 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse & Blackwell, Limited, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


is now printed in Blue Ink diagonally 
across the OUTSIDE WRAPPER 
of every Bottle of the 


Original Worcestershire 


SAUCE. 
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~~ MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. 
GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. BR, GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE, 
Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 12s, net, (Vols. I., II., and IIL, 
super-royal 8vo, 12s. net each.) 


TIMES.—“ The concluding volume of this admirable edition, which the | 
dered the most fittin and enduring monument to her husband’s memory.’ 
” DAILY CHRONICLE.—* It rivals its magnificent predecessors in the beauty of its typography and in the extra- 
care and trouble, to say nothing of expense, lavished upon it. Of course it has been a labour of love to Mrs. Green, 

who is to be warmly congratulated upon having raised such a noble memorial of her accomplished husband.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his 
Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 8vo. 
12s, 6d, net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“‘‘ The Life and Letters of Dean Church’ have been read with keen interest, and are, indeed, among 
the most bighly and generally appreciated productions of the year.” : 

MORNING POsS1T.—** From the correspondence carried on with his intimate friends we can see clearly defined the 
salient characteristics which distinguished Dean Church among his fellows.” 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR GOSPELS. From the Syriac 
of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“‘ The Codex itself has already been published, and Mrs. Lewis has now issued the English transla- 
tion of it. In doing so she has adhered to the language of the Authorized Version, thus bringing out into clearer relief 
the differences between this very ancient text and those of other manuscripts.” 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. A Discourse Addressed to 


Advanced Religious Thinkers on Christian Lines. By WILLIAM DAVIES. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ~* 


The MANLINESS of CHRIST. By Tuomas Hucuzs, Q.C., Author 


of ‘fom Brown’s School Days,’ New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WEEK by WEEK. Simple Verses for every Sunday in the Year. 
By FRASER CORNISH. Feap, 8vo. 34, 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The verses, if few, are fine as well as simple.” 


The TRAINING of GIRLS for WORK. An Expression of Opinions. 
By EDITH A, BARNETT, Author of ‘ Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode in the Life of a Cause,’ &c. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Miss Barnett has a healthy scorn of shams and conventionalities, and withal a firm grasp on the realities of 
lifeand the responsibilities of conduct.” 
By Oris 


WOMAN'S SHARE in PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 
TUFTON MASON, A.M. Ph.D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the U.S, National 
Museum. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. net, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of AUBREY DE VERE. Edited, 
with a Preface, by GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


TIMES.—‘ The selection is judicious and representative, and the qualities of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s poetry are well 
defined in Mr. Woodberry’s preface.” 


RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By Colonel G. H. Trevor, C.S.I., 
Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ The book will be valued by every one who is particularly interested in Rajputana, and is remarkable 
as showing the profound interest the author has taken and is able to arouse in the people whose affairs he was officially 
concerned in administering.” 


The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. Fosrer-Mettiar, M.A., 
Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk. With 29 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It should be particularly welcome to amateurs for its bright and lucid writing, its 
wealth of experience and practical detail, and its amplitude of useful information.” 
of the Growth 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. A Short History 
of the British Navy from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. By HAMILTON WILLIAMS, M.A.,, 
Instructor in English Literature to Naval Cadets in H.M.S, ‘ Britannia.” Dedicated by permission 
to Captain H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G, K.T. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Lord Brassey says in his preface :—‘‘ I warmly recommend the work to readers of every class. To the rising generation 
especially it should be valuable. There is not, so far as I know, any other short Naval History in existence. In the admir- 
able little book which is now put forth it is showa by what efforts our naval inheritance has been won.” 

ATHEN_4UM.—“ A useful handbook for boys and for the general public.” 


The PLANET EARTH. An Astronomical Introduction to Geo- 


graphy. By RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT, With Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduction by Henry Crarx, 
C.B,, and 100 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 
[Cranford Series, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Here is a new edition, with an introduction by Mr. Henry Craik and many 
excellent illustrations by Mr. Brock......This is not one of the classics which b mere conventions. It is alive for all of 


IN the LION'S MOUTH. The Story of Two English Children in 


France, 1789-1793, By ELEANUR C. PRICE, Author of ‘ A Lost Battle,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The END of ELFINTOWN. By Jaye Bartow. Illustrated by 


Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ATHEN_ZUM.—" Spirited verses, fresh and full of vivacity, and with picturesque phrases that are in keeping with 
narrative, which is quaint and attractive in itself. Mr. Housman’s designs suit the poem they illustrate, for they are 
original, picturesque, varied, and full of passion.” 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 


loving and judicious labour of Mrs. Green has 











N the ANCIENT LANGUAGE of the NATIVES 

of TENERIFE. A Paper contributed to the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at. 
Cardiff, 1891. By JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. 8vo. wrapper, ls, 


London : J. Masters & Co. 78, New Bond-street, W. 





Just published, cloth boards, bevelled edges, 2s. 6d. 


LEEPING BEAUTY, and other Poems. 
By ROWE LINGSTON, Author of ‘Woodland and Dreamland,’ 
‘Verses in Town and Country, ‘Thro’ Misty Veils,’ &c. 
London : Griffith, Farran & Co. 39, Charing Cross-road. 


Household Words says :—‘‘ We would recommend every mother to hang 
up in her nursery ‘A Nursery Card,’ to be had of James Epps & Co.” 
A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24in. by 18in., 1s. post free, 


HAT TO DO, AND HOWTO DOIT. Simple 
Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of Acci- 
dent and Sudden Illness common to Children. It | wile against Bites 
of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, ee Fits, Nose - Bleeding, 
Poisons, Scalds, —— Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallow- 
ing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 
London: James Epps & Co. Limited, 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Thread- 
needle-street. 


YHE “EXPANDUM” PORTFOLIO, 
almost a necessity for Library and Office Table. Post free, 3s. 
Vide British Medical Journal, page 815, October 13, 1894. 








“ The best thing we have seen for loose papers of all — a es 
iw Limes, 

J. N. Honeyman, Bookbinder, 37, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 
NOkWicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Established 1797. 

aay 400, Fleetarrect, EC; 10, King William-street 
, E.C.; 10, Kin 
LONDON OFFICES { "5, (; ;“I95, Piccadilly, W.; and 1, Victoria-st.,8 W. 
Amount Insured ........+sesee08 £320,000,' 
eevcrccccccccccccccccs £11,000,000 
politan District.—Applications to be made te 
ices. 


Agents Wi 
either of the above London Offi 
Norwich, December 25th, 1894, 


THE 
FOUNTAIN 








SWAN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each, For a Present or Souvenir you 
could not give anything more useful and appro- 
priate than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 

. Instantly ready for use. 

. Writes continuously for many hours. 

E ical tlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

. Saves fully 15/. in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 
. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 

. For every writer in every land a necessity. 





ONoanr ow 


FINALLY. 
As nearly perfect as the inventive skill can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 

PPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK, 

(jRATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

Errs's COCOA. yuna 

BBEAKFAST—SUPPER. 

RPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER. 








yi aeouis CREAM 
FOR 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 





1s. 14d. and 1s, 9d, per Box, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. OUT, 

and INDIGESTION, 


And Safest —— ae ayes am 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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THE: SUCCESSES: OF -MDCCCXCIV, 


ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND THE DRAMA. 


MASTERPIE CES 
OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Edited by E. SELLERS. 
Edition de Luxe, on Japanese vellum, in 2 vols, Twelve Guineas, net. 
In 1 vol. 4to. Three Guineas, net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ In very many ways the translation is an improvement on the original. 
sincerely hope it will be read by Sn eee students in the Universities and elsewhere.” 


THE CASSEL GROUP OF RE MBRANDTS. 
Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the Collection in the Cassel Gallery. 
Reproduced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company. 
With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


The first 25 i impressions from the Platés, numbered and signed, 
TWENTY GUINEAS per set. 
A limited number of the following impressions, TWELVE GUINEAS net per set. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, printed as they are 
upon peculiarly soft Japanese paper, they recall in a remarkable way the richness and 
beauty of the originals.” 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT, 
With Letters and Leaves from their Journals. 
Selected and Edited. 


With New and Original Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


REALM.—“ It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and often 
profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


(‘Vieux Souvenirs.’) 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


GLASGOW HERALD,.—“‘A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that carry the 
ceader along, and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling conversation.” 


THE STORY OF A THRONE. 
CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. 
From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 


With a Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


WORLD.—‘‘ No novel that ever was written could compete with this historical mono- 
graph in absorbing interest.” 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 


(“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.”) 
Translated from the French by FREDERIC MASSON. 
With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ 
Demy 8vo. 14s. Two Large Editions. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is a rich fund of amusement and instruction in this 
brilliantly written work.” 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


With Portrait. Small 4to, 5s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘‘Tbsen stands out as incomparably the most powerful in- 
tellectual influence of his day.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 


CHRISTIANITY NOT AS A MYSTIC RELIGION BUT AS A NEW THEORY OF LIFE. 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Library Edition, in 2:vols? crown 8vo. 10s. 
Also a Popular Edition, in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


We 


CHRISTIAN WORLD. —‘‘ There is truth enough in the work to make it almost as | 


revolutionary as the New Testament.” 


FICTION: 


Crown 8vo. 68, 


THE MANXMAN. By Hat Came °-’ °° 
Nearly Fifty Thousand copies of this Novel have been. sold i na 


four months. vee 
TIMES.—“ With the exception of ‘ The Scapegoat,’ this is unquestionably the finest 
mosk.d ee of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels It is a remarkable book, throbbing with boas 


inte 
WEEKLY SUN.—“ Mr. Hall Caine has made with ‘The Manxman’.the li . 
of 1894. The big success of the year is his ; his chance for the future is cmnetas @ 2 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Saran cam, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Nearly Fifty Thousand copies of this Novel have been sold 
the year, and nearly Four Thousand were previously ryt in 
volumes. 


WORLD.—'‘ There is much powerful and. beautiful writing in this remarlableandy 
to be forgotten work.” 


THE EBB-TIDE. By Rosert Louris sie 


and LLOYD OSBOURNE, Fourteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


TIMES.—‘ The episodes. and..incidents, although thrilling enough, are 
subordinated to sensationalism of character.” 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Saran 


Twelfth Thousand, “Crown 8vo. 6s. 


5 


Gna 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The humour, the vigorous, and healthy realism, and the true and dep 
love of nature which are revealed in these tales fr 


THE POTTERS THUMB. By F. A. 


Two Editions in 3 vols, - 


Author of ‘ From the Five Rivers,’ &c. 
8vo. cloth. 


TIMES.—“ Mrs. Steel has deep sympathy with the old-world life of India, 
books are full of instruction and amusement, and no one who would understand 4 
more of this transition period of India than what he can learn from official optimists 


delay to make acquaintance with them.’ 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN.: y 
ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. Second Edition. 6s. E 


ACADEM Y.—“ It is one of the best-written books which have appeared of late, wh 
by writers of ‘the larger latitude’ or otherwise. ‘It shows altogether exceptional 
and is written with reserve, dignity, grace, sobriety, and power. The two closing’ 
have that largeness, whether we say ‘of atmosp’ ere, ‘of touch,’ which we find in the 


masters only.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. Fifth Edition, 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. ae 


Four Editions of this Novel were sold in three volumes. 
eelings a 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“A novel upon which has been expended an 
thought, and the pages of which betray a capacity for the analysis of qamae fe 
emotions but rarely met with.” 


ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STOR 


By FRANK HARRIS. Sete 68. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— These stories are masterpieces, they gtip like 
And they live with one after as living realities.” P 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF THE 
YEAR IS a 


“THE PIONEER SERIES,” 


OF WHICH NEARLY TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES HA VE 
BEEN SOLD. 
1. JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E. How 


WORTH. ~ fi ; 
OBSERVER.—“ Every word tells that it is the work of a true woman, we has ti . 


deeply and lovingly on a most pairiful subject.’ 
2. GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By C. : 
RAIMOND., 
SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Raimond is undoubtedly an artist of great power.” 
PALL MALL,—“ Clever, biting, and irresistible.” 


e 
3. THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Laurence Atma TaDEMAy 


GLOBE.—“ Has all the fascination of a classical tragedy.” 


4. THE GREEN CARNATION. By R. 5S. HicHens, 


OBSERVER.—* The book is a classic of its kind.” 


| 5. AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Taymot Monk. 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ It is of unique merit, and distinguished by an ¢ 
| beauty of indefinable fascination.” 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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